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230 West 101 St., N.Y.C. 
June 29, 1937 
National Bulletin, FAECT. 
Gentlemen: 
The article “What about politics” 
appearing in your June issue is good 
plain common sense, and should espec- 


ially be called to the attention of every 
member of the FAECT. 


As a progressive organization, I am 
sure the great majority of our members 
understand that our constitution is not 
a fixed and rigid 
ments” compiled through divine revela- 
tion, but is rather an instrument which 
is flexible and adaptable to the changing 


situations which confront us, and to the 
needs and interests of our membership. 
Therefore, I am delighted at the resol- 
ution of the Los Angeles and Minne- 
apolis chapters, urging a changing of 
our constitutional provision forbidding 
endorsement of political parties and 
candidates. 


“Ten Command- 


A careful and thoughtful reading of 
the splendid article by Richard Pollack, 
convinces me that the Los Angeles and 
Minneapolis chapters are to be heartily 
commended for their great forward 
step, and that our own chapter should 
‘not lag in following suit. 


Fraternally yours, 
Henry Hix1, Chemists Section, 
FAECT., New York Chapter. 


Following the re-instatement of 
Robert Y. Durand, discharged from the 
Federal Power Commission for union 
activity, the Women's Auxiliary of 
Washington, D. C., received the follow- 
ing letter which is self-explanatory: 


To the members of the Women's 
Auxiliary: 

"Frankly, when the Women's Auxili- 
ary was organized last year, many of us 
were sceptical of the value of such an 
organization to the Federation. During 
its brief history, the Women's Auxiliary 
has proven itself a useful adjunct to the 
Washington chapter. 


"The favorable decision rendered in 
the Durand case is something of which 
we are justly proud. Through its co- 
operation by picketing, distributing leaf- 
lets, and’ through its welcome financial 
assistance, the Women's Auxiliary has 
been an important factor in winning this 
favorable decision. 


"| wish to thank the members of the 
Women's Auxiliary for its valuable assis- 
tance. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT Y. DURAND." 


United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 50, Gas and By-Product 


Coke Workers, 1001 15th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1937. 

Mr. Marcel Scherer, 

New York, N. Y. 

114. East 16th Street 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


We have not yet broken down our 
membership by industry, but I can tell 
you that District No. 50 now has 56 
local unions with a total of 7,000 mem- 
bers in the gas, coke, heavy chemical, 
and high explosive field. We have not 
yet scraped the surface of the chemical 
industry in this country which employs, 
we estimate, about 200,000. 

I am enclosing one of our leaflets 
used yearly in our organizing campaign. 
And I am asking the United Mine 
Workers of America to send you copies 
of their Journal which contain the facts 
about our first federa! unions which be- 
came the nucleus of District No. 50. 

Your National Bulletin is excellent. 
I have just received a copy of it and I 
want to compliment you on the quality 
and tenor of the articles it contains. 

Fraternally yours, 
(signed): JAMES NELSON. 
President. 
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Dear Editor: 


I would like to offer some construc- 
tive criticism of the National Bulletin; 
not of the material that has been util- 
ized in the past, but rather of the type 
of material that has been neglected. 


Perhaps there are many “hard-boiled” 
engineers to whom educational material 
on a slighty higher plane than usually 
is found in reports on specific current 


events would be uninteresting. But 
there is a large part of our membership 
and a great many engineers in general, 
whose training and thinking cannot be 
satisfied by practical organizational re- 
ports alone. 


For these men there must be brief 
reviews of such books as “Rich Land, 
Poor Land,” by Stuart Chase; “Cre- 
ative America,’ by Mary Van Kleek, 
certain parts of which have the most 
direct bearing on the technical profes- 
sions. We might emulate the approach 
of these writers, and such others as 
Robert Lind in “Middletown in Trans- 
ition” and Jonathan Leonard in “Tools 
of Tomorrow” (no technical man could 
fail to enjoy this angle of his socio- 
economic surroundings and projection 
into the future). We might emulate this 
approach in brief essays which would 
help bring about a much-needed re- 
orientation for our reader-members. 


I don’t mean fill the Bulletin with 
material of this nature but such mate- 
rial will do something that “organiza- 
tional news” fails to do. It will bring 
our organizational achievements home 
to those not involved in Kelsey-Hayes, 
Anchor-Cap, WPA, Universal Oil and 
others, by making them realize that they 
are part of, and surrounded by, uni- 
versal phenomena which, in addition to 
their own immediate needs for better 
wages, working conditions and security, 
makes them a part of, and makes more 
understandable our organizational ac- 
tivities. 

Yours truly, 
Howard Johnson. 


Readers are invited to air their 


opinions on this page. Names will 
be witheld if requested. Write 
plainly on one side of paper, and 


please, be brief. 
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TOO MANY ARCHITECTS 


HEN the thoughtful and learned 

gentlemen who like to be con- 
sidered the leaders of the architectural 
and engineering professions convene at 
one of their annual pow-wows, one _in- 
variably hears that crack about the 
overcrowding of the professions. The 
boys, on these occassions, are not with- 
out their wholesome and constructive 
suggestions. These generally include 
such happy thoughts as the following: 


a) More rigid requirements for 
professional licensing. 


b) Stiffer requirements for col- 
lege entrance. 
c) Lengthening of the college 


curriculum. 


d) Increasing tuition fees at the 
colleges. 


Other thoughts calculated to discour- 
age young aspirants are always eagerly 
welcomed. 


Yes, there are too many architects 
and engineers. 


Too bad the honorable gentlemen did 
not elect to hold one of their annual 
‘conventions in the City of New York 
this year. We should have suggested the 
second week in August as the ideal time, 
for during that second week of August, 
an excellent program for the edification 
and entertainment of the delegates 
might have been arranged in the great 
metropolis. As guests to the convention 
we should have suggested those boys in 
Congress who have been doing their 
best to amend the stuffings out of the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. Our 
suggestion for the program would have 
included: 


Monday, August 9—A tour of the 
Lower East Side, where people live 
crowded together by the hundreds 
of thousands because they loathe 
sunlight and fresh air; because they 
adore the pungent odors of—well, 
you guess what; because they pre- 
fer to sleep six to a dozen in a 
room; because they actually like 
those hall toilets which they share 
with three or four other families, 
when they can’t obtain those cute, 
open-air affairs with the crescents 
in the doors, which still abound in 
some quarters; because they prefer 
the old-fashioned Saturday night 
bath in a tin tub behind a sheet in 
the corner of the kitchen. Quaint 
—yes, that’s the word for it— 
quaint! 


By DANIEL STONE 


Tuesday, August 10—A visit to the 
new Harlem Houses, built with 
benefit of public funds, and to the 
surrounding community. This tour 
would have taught them, if noth- 
ing else, that government should 
never interfere with private busi- 
ness. Before Harlem Houses ap- 
peared, all of Harlem was one 
snug, happy family—literally so, 
for up there they can get more 
population into one block than 
many of our states achieve per 
hundred square miles. As soon as 
Harlem Houses was opened, the 
whole of Harlem applied for apart- 
ments. (It does beat the Dickens 
how people fall for something 
new!) Only a few hundred were 
accomodated, since that is all that 
the place will hold. Of course they 
would all have piled in somehow, 
had they been permitted, and that 
is where the trouble began. Now 
Harlem is green with envy, and 
everybody is plenty sore——the 
people who were kept out because 
they were discriminated against; 
the people inside, because they feel 
they have been cheated. They find 
they have to walk all the way 
down the hall to the next apart- 
ment to visit the neighbors, where 
formerly they had only to go into 
another corner of their own room! 
And its all the fault of the gov- 
ernment. Why doesn’t it go back 
to Russia? 


Wednesday, August 11—A chat with 
Tenement House Commissioner 
Langdon W. Post, who had the 
crust to ask for an increase of 
$200,000 in his annual budget on 
that very day. He said he needed 
the money to hire more men to try 
to protect the persons of citizens 
who insisted on living in tenement 
buildings which are unsafe and a 
hazard to human life. What an 
odd abberration this man has! To 
think that people would actually 
live in a house that’s unsafe! After 
all, why should they? Life is full 
of thrills and adventures equally 
enjoyable and far less hazardous. 
Yet the Commissioner really thinks 
he has something there, and insists 
upon being permitted to waste the 
taxpayers money upon his peculiar 
hobby. The boys ought to meet 
him. 
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Thursday, August 12—A trip to New 
Brighton, Staten Island, to inspect 
the pile of ruins which only the 
day before was a tenement house 
at numbers 1, 3 and 5 New Street. 
It had stood there for almost fifty 
years, and was fully occupied by 
families who paid about $12 a 
month rent. The heads of most of 
the families were WPA workers. 
On the night of August 11 the 
house collapsed, with most of the 
tenants inside. By morning 19 
bodies had been removed. The dead 
were installed in a temporary mor- 
gue at 97 Jersey Street, the house 
next door, where they might have 
been viewed by the delegates. 


Friday, August 13—A trip to 625 
West End Avenue, Manhattan, to 
inspect the remains of a rooming 
house which had been destroyed by 
fire the previous evening. T’wo 
occupants died in the flames, seven 
others, three of whom were fire- 
men, were seriously injured. The 
building had no fire escapes. But 
then, who would have thought—? 


The above should have made a com- 
plete and interesting program for the 
week—well worth the trip. But some- 
body is sure to get sore and demand to 
know where we get off, suggesting New 
York as the convention city. How about 
Boston? Chicago? San Francisco? his 
own home town? wherever it is, he will 
say. Why, he will tell us, there are 
places in this country that can beat New 
York off the map with attractions of 
this sort. Now you take Washington, 
D. C.—where, a few yards from the 
Capitol, the Senators on their way to 
work every morning can see the wash 
hanging on the lines. Well, perhaps 
New York hasn’t got everything. 


Anyhow, the delegates could return 
to their convention after a trip like this 
and dope out more ways of restricting 
the professions. There’s not enough 
work for architects and engineers, no 
matter how you look at it. 


And the honorable guests from Con- 
gress could go back to Washington and 
resume their job of scuttling the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Housing Act. In the first 
place, it’s Communism, in the second 
place, we need the money to peg the 
price of cotton, and finally, it’s un-Con- 
stitutional anyway. 


Quiet in the back there. Who made 
that crack about the Supreme Court? 


GUARDIAN OF OUR LIBERTIES? 


MONG ll the arguments that 

have been offered against reform 
of the Supreme Court, the only one that 
has really troubled sincere liberals is the 
claim that the Supreme Court is the 
final guardian of civil liberties, and that 
in defense of that function, the Court 
must be held inviolate, however much 
good might be achieved by its reform. 
This thesis would carry conviction 
were it not that an examination of the 
record demonstrates the falsity of the 
major premise. ‘The Court, vigilant 
watchdog of property rights, has been 
but a lax defender of civil liberties. 

Those who have followed the revela- 
tions of the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, must have wondered what the 
courts were doing while our freedom 
was being stolen from us. It is instruc- 
tive to see how the Court, by its own 
often-strained decisions, has deliberate- 
ly refused the function of defending our 
rights as citizens. 

The Constitution guarantees just 
two rights of persons: trial by jury and 
habeas corpus. Both of these provisions, 
the Court early held, were restrictions 
only upon the federal government, and 
not upon the states. Jury trial has been 
considerably curtailed in many states. 
In New York, for instance, a man may 
be sent to jail for three years without a 
jury trial. The court has held in three 
decisions that the states need not respect 
jury trial (Hurtado vs. California, 110 
US 516; Maxwell vs. Dow, 176 US 
581; Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 190 US 
197). 

The first eight amendments to the 
Constitution added to these two guar- 
antees a further bill of rights, very 
broad in its scope. But here, too, the 
Court has held that the amendments re- 
strict only the federal government, and 
the powers of the state governments, 
with which the ordinary citizen chiefly 
deals, are still completely unrestricted. 

But after the civil war, with the pas- 
sage of the Fourteenth Amendment, it 
seemed that the situation had been 
changed. Section one of this amendment 
states: 

“... No state shall make... 
any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” 

It would seem clear that the framers 
of this amendment intended to apply to 
the states the guarantees of civil liber- 
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ties embodied in the Constitution and 
the first eight amendments. But the 
Court thought otherwise. In the famous 
“Slaughterhouse Case,” decided in 
1873, the Court was called upon to de- 
cide what are the “privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States.” One might think that these 
were the rights granted by the Consti- 
tution. The court held just the reverse. 
It held that the rights considered in the 
amendment are only such rights as 
were created by the federal constitution 
—and that all the basic civil rights ex- 
isted in the states before the formation 
of the union and are therefore not cov- 
ered. 

Under this rule, for instance, free 
speech is a basic right in a free com- 
munity, and is therefore not protected 
by the Fourteenth Amendment and is 
not within the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. But the right to travel 
from one state to another is created by 
the existence of the United States, and 
is therefore to be defended by the Court. 

The amendment also requires that 
the states observe “due process of law.” 
This phrase has always meant certain 
things in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
Thus, it has always meant a trial by 
jury. We have seen what the courts 
have done to this conception. Exactly 
what it does mean, the court decisions 
have left in some doubt. That some 
form of trial is required has been estab- 
lished. But it has been held that a trial 
conducted in the presence of a lynch 
mob, so menacing that “the judge, be- 
fore beginning his charge . . . expressed 
the opinion that there would be ‘prob- 
able danger of violence’ if there should 
be an acquittal or disagreement, and 
that it would be safer for not only the 
petitioner but his counsel to be absent 
from court when the verdict was 
brought in,’ constituted due process. 
(Quotation from dissenting opinion of 
Justice Hughes, Frank vs. Mangum, 
237 US Rep 309-350). 

The first Scottsboro case appeal estab- 
lished that opportunity to consult coun- 
sel is a necessary ingredient of a fair 
trial, and in the second Scottsboro ap- 
peal it was held that Negroes may not 
be systematically excluded from the list 
of jurors. It has never been held that 
Negroes must actually serve on juries. 

It is instructive to consider the vicis- 
situdes of the right of free speech. The 
guarantee in the Bill of Rights was 
early held not to apply to the states, 
and, under the “slaughterhouse” deci- 


sion, this was not changed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. As late as 1922 
the Court held that “neither the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor any other pro- - 
vision of the Constitution imposes upon 
the States any restriction about ‘free- 
dom of speech’.” 

However, in 1925 freedom of speech 
was slipped back ino the Constitution 
by a strained interpretation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In that year, in the 
famous Gitlow case, the Court, affirm- 
ing the conviction, stated, ““We may 
and do assume that freedom of speech 

. is among the fundamental personal 
rights . . . protected by the due process 
clause.” This principle was reaffirmed 
in the case of Whitney vs. California 
and definitly established last year in the 
case of Grosjean vs. American Press Co. 

But it must be noted that the “free 
speech” thus at last anchored in the 
Constitution is something very differ- 
ent from the eighteenth century doc- 
trine, is something so tenuous as to be 
nearly invisible. We have come a long 
way from the doctrine that no one 
should be punished for speaking or writ- 
ing, provided he committed no illegal 
act and did not directly produce any 
illegal act by his speech or writing. 

The Court has held a number of oc- 
casions that a state may forbid the ex- 
position of doctrines which it consid- 
ers seditious, even when not followed 
by any illegal act—may indeed punish 
mere membership in an organization 
which preaches revolutionary doctrine. 

The Court, in fact has never de- 
clared a criminal anarchy or criminal 
syndicalism law unconstitutional, but 
has repeatedly upheld such laws, In 
the recent DeJonge case, the Court 
merely held that attendance at an open 
meeting called by the Communist Party 
is not illegal—that a true Communist 
meeting is a meeting of Communists, or 
one at which Communist doctrines are 
advocated. The only reason DeJonge’s 
conviction could not be upheld on the 
grounds of his membership in the Com- © 
munist Party was because his member- 
ship was not mentioned in the indict- 
ment. 

We might well conclude by examin- 
ing the present status of certain typical 
civil rights. 

The Supreme Court has expressly 
held that religious freedom is not pro- 
tected against abridgement by the 
states. (Permoli vs. Municipality, 3 
Howard 589). 

(Continued on page 20) 


RETORT COURTEOUS 


For those of our readers who did not 
see the July 16 issue of Engineering 
News-Record, we quote, in part, the 
following very interesting editorial. 
Gains By Bargaining 


It was inevitable that collective bar- 
gaining under union auspices should be- 
gin in the larger engineering and archi- 
tectural offices as soon as the possibil- 
ities of the Wagner Act were realized. 
Inequalities in pay between such or- 
ganized trades as carpenters and un- 
organized technical men naturally con- 
vinced the latter that better pay would 
come with organization. It was also in- 
evitable that the bargaining should re- 
sult in some pay increases, since times 
are better. But many a man must be 
asking himself today whether the gain 
in pay is worth the price of the change 
in his status that comes with joining a 
union. Heretofore, many of these men 
have considered themselves professional 
or sub-professional, members of groups 
in which the individual advanced by 
the special skill and personal interest 
that he put into his work. In a trade 
union, where the individual is swallowed 
up in the group, the dullard is main- 
tained on a par with the able and ener- 
getic. The professional rank is gone. 
Those who put some store by the in- 
tangibles of life have this fact to weigh 
against the increases in pay that have 
been gained, or may be gained by join- 
ing a union. 


The Other Side 


Not a few men are saying that all 
this talk of the benefits of a profes- 
sional status is bunk, that they would 
rather have a few more dollars in their 
pay envelopes as out-and-out union men 
than to starve as professional men. This 
is in part the responsibility of the em- 
ployers, many of whom are themselves 
engineers. Not a few of these employ- 
ers have exploited their technically 
trained employees. Under the circum- 
stances, the profession should not take 
too high-hat an attitude toward the 
union movement. If it reduces the ex- 
ploitation of young engineers, the move- 
ment has a redeeming feature. In the 
last analysis, of course, it merely ex- 
changes exploitation by the employer 
for exploitation by the professional 
labor boss and mobster. 


The 


Everyone has seen the virtual slavery 


final point is unanswerable. 


to which newspapermen have been re- 
duced by the well-known mobster, 
Heywood (Butch) Broun. And no one 
who has watched our own labor boss, 
“Slugger” Sentman at his daily 
“tommy-gun’” practice can doubt that 
Federation members are marked down 
for a terrible fate. 

It is interesting to note that the edi- 
torial writer is compelled to admit the 
concrete achievements of organization 


and has to resort to the gray-bearded 
plea of “professionalism.” This appeal 
to the “ragged” individualists is old 
stuff to most of us, but it may be worth 
while to examine again what we mean 
by a professional. 


The term professional was applied 
originally to groups such as lawyers and 
doctors, who were largely self-employed 
and who made their living by selling 
their services in the application of a 
body of knowledge, a technic, acquired 
through a long course of training.. And 
too, the term came to have an ethical 
sense, to imply a respect for exact 
knowledge, a desire for continual in- 
crease in technical capacity and a re- 
gard for work done in terms of its 
social usefulness, rather than exclus- 
ively in terms of profit. It will be noted 
that all these points imply a degree of 
economic security—both to justify the 
long training required and to provide an 
economic position in which the imme- 
diate benefit of shoddy or dishonest 
work could be disregarded in favor of 
long-term technical excellence. This eco- 
nomic security was attained through the 
fee system and a self-employed status. 


With the increasing need in a tech- 
nical civilization for the services of sci- 
entifically trained men, a new group 
joined the ranks of the professionals— 
the technical men, the engineers, the 
architects, the chemists. And at first, 
when most technical men were self- 
employed consultants or the close assist- 
ants of consultants, the content of the 
word professional remained unchanged. 


But nowadays, with big business 
dominating the industrial picture, the 
professional technical man is a salaried 
employee of a government, of a big 
industry, or of a great engineering con- 
cern employing thousands, and run on 
the lines of any other business. Security 
is gone with the self-employed status; 
a recent study by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics concluded that 
“the degree of economic security among 
professional engineers . . . was neglig- 
ible.” With the economic foundations 


WELCOME LADIES! 


The Editor welcomes to this issue 
news from the Women’s Auxiliaries of 
the FAECT. It is time that the news 
of these valuable workers be properly 
reported, and let us hope they will be 
consistent contributors to the National 
Bulletin henceforth. 


The women plan an active session at 
the convention, and appeal to the men 
to send women delegates to Detroit. It 
is a point well taken, and let us hope 
the fair sex will be well represented 
when the gavel calls the convention to 
order. 


And if conditions are propitious and 
this editor can reach Detroit in time, 
he can think of no greater pleasure than 
poking his head into the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Special Session, just as they reach 
number four on their agenda, which is 
labelled “Afternoon tea.” 


of professionalism cut away, we are left 
with the problem of. finding a new 
basis for the old ideals. That basis is 
organization. 


It is hardly necessary to point out 
that appeals such as that made by Presi- 
dent Hill at the last meeting of the 
A.S.C.E. and echoed by Engineering 
News-Record— that employing engi- 
neers voluntarily raise salaries—is not 
the answer. Most technical men are 
employed by industrialists who don’t 
give a damn for professionalism, and 
even the occasional employing-engineer 
who might wish to act would be pre- 
vented by the competition of the less 
scrupulous. Only the American method 
of progressive union organization and 
collective bargaining can give the pro- 
fessional man the economic basis for 
professionalism. 


Professional standing jis important. 
Every professional man must resent such 
attempts as that of Engineering News- 
Record to reduce it to a mere word, a 
a sop tossed to underpaid hirelings. Let 
“those who put some store in the in- 
tangibles of life’ ask themselves who 
is closer to professional status: the em- 
ployee who takes what his employer 
gives him and likes it, or the union 
member with a voice in setting his pay 
and conditions of employment through 
the backing of a powerful oxganization 
of his fellow-workers. 


The Henry Wright Library—A Living Memorial 


ead June the directors of the Hous- 
ing Study Guild voted to establish 
its library as a living memorial to Henry 
Wright, one of its founders and most 
active directors. The Federation Tech- 
nical School was selected as the most 
suitable place for the library because 
it was agreed “that the library would 
be appreciated there, and it would be 
available to and help young men in 
practice, a group that Henry Wright 
was most interested in.” 

Undoubtedly, Henry Wright was 
one of our foremost town planners. His 
vision took him beyond the field of the 
architect and city planner, for he saw 
housing in its broadest aspects, includ- 
ing problems of government economics 
and sociology. 

In August, 1936, Clarence S. Stein 
wrote of Henry Wright: 

“Henry Wright was like a flame 
that suddenly lighted up and thus 
clarified and simplified what seemed 
complicated problems. He was an 
original. His reasoning was his own 
—hbased on his own experience and 
observations. A varied experience 
in architectural, site, landscape and 
subdivision planning formed the 
basis of his conclusions. His was 
an unusually active mind—an in- 
quisitive, analytical mind — that 
constantly drove him on from one 
problem to another, and from one 
solution to a still better solution of 
a problem. His ingenuity forced him 
to follow its reasoning to its ulti- 
mate conclusion and to fight for 
that conclusion. No matter what 
sacrifice was needed, financial or 
otherwise, he made them for his be- 
liefs. He was always big enough 
and brave enough to attack his own 
past opinions when he found a bet- 
ter means of attaining the end 
towards which he was working. 

“His objectives did not change. 
Most architects have many unre- 
lated jobs; from the time Henry 
came to see clearly what he wanted 
to attain, he had one job. This was 


the building of better communities 
in a practical way. It was all one 
job—the planning of Sunnyside, 
Radburn and Chatham Village; his 
ceaseless analytic writing; his re- 
ports on city and state planning; 
his teaching at various universities. 

“Henry Wright dealt with essen- 
tials. He never had patience with 
the endless details that lie between 
conception and ultimate execution, 
though he carefully considered all 
the features of each problem. His 
flame went on to light up other 
problems. That active mind of his 
was constantly driving him ahead. 
It drove Henry on to new tasks— 
searching always for means to a 
simpler and finer way of living in 
modern communities. His mind 
jumped with intuitive speed from 
needs and facts to conclusions and 
conceptions of form and arrange- 
ment. 

“Subdivision work had a particu- 
lar fascination for Wright. Here, 
his architectural vision of future 
homes combined with his training 
in landscape planning. Subdivision 
was, at that time, wholly a matter 
of dividing a piece of land into a 
maximum number of salable lots 
with as many front feet as possible 
available for sale. The ultimate lo- 
cation of house in relation to site 
and to its neighbors and to the ulti- 
mate cost of public utilities, fin- 
ished roads, and of grading and yard 
work was always left for the fu- 
ture. Henry Wright, even then, as 
a young man, could not see things 
that way. Land, road, utilities, grad- 
ing, house were all one—must be 
conceived as an integrated unit to 
serve living not selling. It sounds 
simple to us now after these years 
of housing education, but it was 
revolutionary then. So many of 
Henry Wright’s other conceptions 
in the years that followed seemed 
revolutionary, but were ultimately 
accepted as the common sense basis 
for practical attainment.” 


The library was assembled over a 
period of three years as part of the 
function of the Housing Study Guild, 
which has become known for its pio- 
neering research work. It consists of an 
excellent collection of housing and plan- 
ning material contributed and loaned 
from the libraries of Clarence Stein, 
Lewis Mumford, Robert Kohn, Cath- 
erine Bauer, Albert Mayer, Henry S. 
Churchill and others in the field. In 
addition to the most important books 
on the subject, there is a fine collection 
of slides and photographs, magazines, 
reports, clippings, and much valuable 
unpublished data. 

In its short life, the library has 
served the housing movement in sev- 
eral capacities. From September, 1933, 


when it was started, to September, 
1935, the library was the backbone of 
the research work of the Guild. Under 
the able direction of Benjamin M. 
Gruzen, the collection was molded into 
a reference working library in which the 
most detailed data could be easily lo- 
cated. Early in 1935 the Housing Divi- 
sion of the PWA made copies of all 
the files for use it its own library. In 
October of 1935 the library was loaned 
to the Suburban Division of the Reset- 
tlement Administration to be used in 
connection with its planning of “green- 
belt”? communities. Henry Wright, as 
well as many others involved in the 
work of the Housing Study Guild, par- 
ticipated in this phase of the New 
Deal’s housing program. 

At the Federation Technical School 
the library will be expanded to include 
material in other technical fields, and 
in economics and sociology. 


The federation is aware of the honor 
of having the Henry Wright Library 
established in its school, and its students 
will try to emulate Henry Wright, 
whose “ever-youthful, searching mind 
and his integrity would not permit him 
to freeze his point of view and become 
doctrinaire.” 


Introducing Our 
Organizers 


With this Bulletin we are initiating 
a regular information news service for 
the benefit of our organizers, officers, 
local chapters and organizational con- 
tacts throughout the country. 

For this information to be national 
in scope, it is necessary that we receive 
reports from all active members who 
are-engaged in organizational work. 


Introducing Our Organizers 


Enabled by the excellent assistance 
from the CIO in our organizing cam- 
paign, the following officers have been 
certified as regional organizers: 


Lewis Allan Berne, Midwest Region- 
al Organizer 
Visscher Boyd, West Coast 


Martin Cooper, New York State 


(Civil Service) 
Milton Fischer, Washington, D. C- 
Joseph S. Jacoby, New England 
Frank Kornacker, Chicago 
Philip Salaff, Pennsylvania 


Robert M. Sentman, Michigan and 
Eastern Ohio 


Labor Must Organize 


Cincinnati, July 23. — Archbishop 
John T. McNicholas, of the Cincinnati 
Catholic archdiocese, declared that 


“some sitting in our courts of justice, 
even the supreme tribunal of the United 
States, reject the very idea of natural 
law.” 


He added: “We are becoming, with- 
out realizing it, a totalitarian State.” 

In a letter sent to pastors the prelate 
said: 

“A great struggle is going on in our 
country today. It seems next to impos- 
sible to change the outlook of industrial- 
ists and capitalists who believe in eco- 
nomic slavery.” 


He appointed a group of priests to 
“stand by, ready at all times to assist 


labor,” and counseled them to “do all 


they can in giving sane direction to 
laboring groups.” 


Speaking of industrialists and capital- 
ists, Archbishop McNicholas declared: 
“They cannot understand that capital is 
entitled to a fair return on its invest- 
ment and nothing more. 


“To speak of fundamental justice 
and of the dignity of human nature and 
of human labor is simply to speak a 
language they cannot understand. They 
do not accept fixed and immutable prin- 
ciples of justice. 


“Good business to them means ac- 
cumulating as much money as one can, 
and the acquiring of that power which 
comes with money. All of this must be 


This Work Must Go On! 


N attempt is being made to throttle 

the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee. The appropriation bill to 
provide necessary funds for investigat- 
ors was held up in committee by reac- 
tionary interests in the Senate. 


On Memorial Day, ten steel strikers 
were killed in a clash with Chicago 
police. City officials later declared that 
the police had acted to prevent violence, 
and had fired in self-defence. 


This answer might have satisfied 
people at large except for some signifi- 
cant developments. The La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee held hear- 
ings, at which eye witnesses, a news- 
paper reporter, and finally a newsreel of 
the affair revealed that the police in 
firing in “self-defence” had emptied 
their revolvers into the backs of the 
marching strikers. 

The Committee found, moreover, 
“the force employed by the police was 
tar in excess of that which the occassion 
required” ; that the police inquiry which 
followed, ‘‘was directed, not towards an 
impartial investigation, but to an at- 
tempt to build up a case against the 
marchers”; that the “police treatment 
of the injured was characterized by the 
most callous indifference to human life 
and suffering.” 

Had there been no Civil Liberties 
Committee Investigation, the civil 
Tights of Americans everywhere, and 
those of organized labor in particular, 
would have suffered a serious set-back. 

Further need for keeping this com- 
Mittee active becomes more vital when 


we read of the recent formation of 


The Independent Labor Federation of 
America — vb vogue extrabold caps it. 

a title that implies a patriotism that 
could easily be a refuge of scoundrels. 

This “federation” despite its high- 
sounding name, is a new form of com- 
pany-unionism. The word “America” 
in the title is used for throwing the 
wary off guard. 

Actually, this group is a vigilante 
society. The Wagner Act has made 
old style company-unionism rather diffi- 
cult to put over. The Tory employers 
however were not long at a loss for an 
answer, and they now encourage for- 
mation of a national vigilante organ- 
ization. 


It is common knowledge today that 
the large industrialists employ scandal- 
ous means in opposing organized labor. 
Violence at Chicago, Hershey, Weir- 
ton, as well as espionage at the Chrys- 
ler plant to prevent his designers join- 
ing the Society of Designing Engi- 
neers. 

No matter where one sides today on 
the vital question of capital vs. labor, 
it is timely to recall the saying, at- 
tributed to Voltaire, “I do not agree 
with a word you say, but I will de 
fend to the last your right to say it.” 


In view of the outrages at Chicago 
and elsewhere, and in the face of these 


‘ company-fosterd vigilante groups that 


are springing up on all sides, it is ob- 
vious that democracy today is in need 
of such a defender. 


done in such a way as to avoid the 
penalties of the law. 

“Some sitting in our courts of justice, 
even the supreme tribunal of the United 
States,” he continued, “reject the very 
idea of the natural law which is foun- 
ded on the divine and eternal law of 
God, and which means unchanging 
standards of morality governing  so- 
ciety.” 

“Labor. is beginning to gain 
strength,” the Archbishop went on. “It 
is important that labor gets a fair hear- 
ing; also that labor organizations be 
everywhere formed. 

“All who have the good of society at 
heart should do what is humanly pos- 
sible to form a sane public opinion on 
the functions of government.” 


It exists in the LaFollette Civil Lib- 
erties Committee. The needed appro- 
priation must be forthcoming if our 
liberties are to be defended; if legisla- 
tion is to be enacted to restore some of 
the civil liberties already lost to us. 
oe work of the committee must go 
on! 


JOHN BROPHY SPEAKS 


We are pleased to reproduce, in part, 
an interview given by John Brophy, of 
the CIO, the Richard Deverall, editor 
of The Christian Front, published in 
the September issue. 


In reply to the question — “Mr. 
Brophy, are there any communists in 
the CIO?” Brophy answered ,— 


“Certainly. How could it be other- 
wise? When CIO organizes the work- 
ers in a factory or a certain industry, 
it takes every worker in that factory 
or industry. It is organizing workers, 
not Communists, Catholics or Repub- 
licans.” 

Of Catholics in the CIO, Brophy, 


who is himself a Catholic, said,— 


“Catholics form a very large portion 
of the CIO. They are the largest 
creedal body represented in the CIO.” 


From the same magazine 


“It is just as dishonest to call the 
CIO a communistic union because 
some of its members are Communists, 
as it is to call it a Catholic union, be- 
cause some of its leaders are Catholics.” 
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THE NEWSPAPER GUILD POINTS THE WAY 


HAT “enfant terrible’ of the pub- 
lishing field, The American News- 
paper Guild, earns the respect of all 
wage earners for its amazing growth 
since its inception in 1933, and its cheer- 
ing record of victories in its fight against 
the -well-united, well-financed front, 
presented by the wealthy publishers. 
The Newspaper Guild of New York 
was formed in the autumn of 1933 for 
two reasons. First, a newspaper code 
was to be drawn up, and editorial work- 
ers needed an organization to serve as 
their spokesman. Second, the collective 
bargaining clause in the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, seemed to give 
moral support to those far-seeing men 
and women working on newspapers, 
who for years had recognized the need 
for joint action by editorial employees. 
The purpose of the Guild was set 
forth in the Constitution as follows: 


The purpose of this association shall 
be to improve the conditions under 
which newspapermen and women work; 
to protect their rights by collective 
action; to raise standards of journalism 
and for mutual help. 

From the outset the Guild was con- 
fronted by terrific opposition, much of 
which, oddly enough, proceeded from 
the very men and women it was aiming 
to assist. Were not the newspapermen 
professionals? How could they join a 
‘union’. That was to be expected from 
labor groups, but writers? That was a 
different thing. 

The publishers fostered this idea of 
pride in professionalism. ‘The newsman 
was told by his boss, that he was differ- 
ent from the average worker, his busi- 
ness of writing and reporting gave him 
a certain distinction in the community. 
And when this plea lacked sufficient 
coercion, to point out the error of join- 
ing the Guild, the publisher thundered 
forth his prize oratory directed toward 
the maintenance of “the freedom of the 
press’ which he claimed the Guild 
would seriously hamper. 


Newspapermen Different 


That the average newspaperman in 
those days was different from the aver- 
age wage earner was true in more senses 
than one. He might claim as assets in 
his job the fact that he met interesting 
people, that his job was one of personal 
responsibility to the reader; that his air 
of gentle cynicism toward all and sun- 
dry earned him the admiration of count- 
less office slaves, as well as the more 
tender adulations of the fair sex, who 
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By RICHARD W. OWEN 


gained their major impressions of a 
newspaperman from too frequent visits 
to the movies. 


He was different in a far graver 
sense however, which was revealed in 
an arresting manner by a nationwide 
survey showing the average salary for 
editorial workers after 20 years’ service 
to be $38 a week! 


As a worker he was a pip! Hours of 
work amounted in many cities to 50 
a week; 60 hours were common, and 70 
hours not uncommon. No wonder the 
reporter could write those tear-jerking 
stories about sweat-shop labor. 


And as for job security, well there 
wasn’t any such thing. A grouchy boss, 
an offended reader, or offended pub- 
lisher’s ‘pet cow’ were all too frequently 
the reason for a reporter’s being boun- 
ced out of his job, without so much as 
a moment’s notice. 


Today however, thanks largely to the 
splendid activities of the Guild, there 
are now contracts or understandings 
with more than 80 newspapers. In very 
few is the minimum for experienced 
staff members less than $40 a week. In 
the largest, it ranges up to $70 a week. 


Improvements Gained 


As for hours, the Guild has made the 
five-day, 40 hour week a fact in most 
large cities. And of great importance 
to all editorial workers, the Guild has 
introduced the idea of dismissal in- 
demnities; its agreements provide for 
these ranging up to six months pay. 


So it is seen that through the Guild, 
the newspaper editorial workers have 
at last achieved an important voice in 
determining the conditions under which 
they gain their livelihood. 


Naturally these gains, written down 
here so simply, were not granted to 
Guild members without great struggles. 
The publishers have shown, with rare 
exceptions, a determination to oppose 
the Guild at every opportunity. Their 
own conventions, meetings and other 
get-togethers, have seen them concen- 
trating on how to crush the Guild and 
emasculate it wherever possible. 

In its early stages of development, as 
soon as a Guild showed any activity in 
a newspaper, the organizer was prompt- 
ly discharged. The office “pet” was 
used to great advantage by some pub- 
lishers. He attended Guild meetings 
and later revealed the names of those 
“villains” who had the temerity to de- 
mand just treatment from the boss. 


Loyalty To Boss 


Another trick was the awarding of 
small pay raises to certain members of 
the staff; to spout about ‘loyalty’ to the 
boss, and to suggest that members of the 
Guild would perforce ‘color’ their news 
in the favor of labor, etc. 


But in most cases, these disreputable 
efforts by the publishers failed of their 
purpose. The Guild went on quietly 
adding membership, and the day would 
arrive when the delegation would await 
Mr. Publisher, to make formal demands 
for better working conditions. 


Even this concerted action could not 
succeed in many cases, until the Wagner 
Act was made law. Prior to the pas- 
sage of that act, a publisher was not 
bound to recognize any collective group 
of workers, and was free to organize 
his own company unions whenever the 
labor horizon looked threatening. 


All this was changed through the 
now famous Morris Watson case. Wat- 
son, a trusted and capable employee of 
the Associated Press, was fired for Guild 
activity. "The management gave as an 
ostensible reason, some nonsense about 
Watson being unsuited to his duties. 
This excuse was especially ridiculous, 
because at an office meeting a short time 
previous to his discharge, Watson was 
publicly commended for his excellent 
reporting and desk work. 


The Guild immediately went into 
action, and after some nine months 
litigation, Watson was ordered re- 
instated, and awarded his back pay for 
the period he was out. 


Battle Not Yet Won 


Naturally the battle is not yet won. 
The publishers are even now consulting 
with expert legal advice as to how they 
may get around the Wagner act re- 
quirements, and find means of discharg- 
ing Guild workers. 


The combatting of these, and future 
moves of the bosses, is the chief concern 
of the Guild today. To do this requires 
constant vigilance, unwavering loyalty 
from Guild members, and an_ alert 
attitude to every development on the 
labor front. 

Only through the closest unity in its 
own ranks, and by active, efficient co- 
operation with the progressive labor 
movement, can the Guild expect to keep 
those gains it has made already, and be 
equipped to move forward to further 
realizations of its just demands on be- 
half of newspaper workers everywhere. 


“Labor Day” by John L. Lewis 


LA8R DAY belongs to the workers of 

the United States. This year we have 
more reason than ever before to cele- 
brate it fittingly. The spirit of enthusi- 
asm for organization which caused the 
establishment of this holiday has mani- 
fested itself more powerfully during the 
last year than it has ever done during 
all the long years of American labor his- 
tory. The meaning of Labor Day is en- 


_ hanced by the tremendous strides which 
labor has taken in its forward progress. 


The Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation and its offiliated unions now have 
more than three million members. Almost 
two million of these members have en- 
listed in our ranks during the last twelve 
months. Inestimable progress has been 
made in the establishment of unions in 
the mass production industries and 
among white collar workers, such as 
Government workers and office and 
professional workers. In addition, those 
already-established unions which formed 
part of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization at its inception have made 
substantial gains. The Committee for 
Industrial Organization has established 
regional offices in almost every state, 
and it has also established a number of 
local industrial union councils. 


During the year which will elapse be- 
fore next Labor Day, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization will add more mil- 
lions of members to its rolls. Nothing 
can stand against the desire of the work- 
ers of this nation to unite into strong, 
well-disciplined and articulate unions for 
the purpose of improving their environ- 
ment and their conditions of life. More- 
over, we shall consolidate our gains. We 
intend to render our unions impregnable 
against attack so far as it is humanly 
possible. 


It is the duty of every American 
worker to join the legitimate union of 
his own choice. It is an obligation which 
he owes not only to himself, but to his 
fellow workers and to his children. The 
union can not only protect him among 
the vicissitudes and hardships of his life, 
but it can make him articulate, so that 
he may participate in the government 
of his nation. It is incumbent upon us to 
Preserve for our children, the inheritors 
of our traditions, our democratic insti- 
tutions which are beyond price. 


ss 3 STAND for an increased oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. I stand 
for an increased participation by labor 
in the increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity of the industries. 

“There is no other answer in logic, 
in economics or American politics. I 
stand for an increased participation by 
Americans in the government of our 
nation. 

“So I call upon labor to organize— 
to stand erect—to demand its rights— 
organize—organize here in America.” 

John L. Lewis, chairman of CIO, 
before the annual convention of the 
International Garment Workers Union. 
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CORRECT! 


“The organization methods which 
accompany the strike-breaking propa- 
ganda are the ‘back-to-work’ move- 
ments, the vigilante committees and the 
improper influencing of authorities to 
use violence against strikers.”—Joseph 
F. Guffey, U. 8. Senator. 

GS 
Union Chemist Gets Job Back 


In the first case heard by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board involving 
discrimination against chemists for 
union activity, charges filed by the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, CIO affil- 
iate, against the Cosmopolitan Chem- 
ical Co. of Long Island City have been 
sustained. 

The company has been ordered to 
reinstate a discharged chemist who was 
a leader of the union in the plant, and 
to give him the back pay due him since 
his dismissal. 


The CIO Grows 


FEW figures follow to show how 

ineffective the nation’s press has 
been in its venomous drive against the 
CIO. The latter continues to add thou- 
sands to its membership rolls. 


At the height of the strike against 
the independent steel companies the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
has been winning contracts right and 
left. The score now stands at 268 con- 
tracts, covering 462,000 workers. 


The Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee meanwhile has won con- 
tracts and wage increases from more 
than three hundred companies, with 
140,000 employes. 


The United Mine Workers, mop- 
ping up the few remaining unorganized 
coal fields and expanding into coal and 
coke and industrial chemicals, has 
reached an all-time peak of some 600,- 
000 members. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers have made substantial gains in 
membership, to 177,000 and 250,000 
respectively. 


The Oil Workers Union of the CIO 
has more than doubled its membership 
in the last few months. 


The International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, which had 
but 16,000 members when it was in 
the AF of L, has more than tripled its 
membership. 


The United Automobile Workers, 
with 350,0000 members, and the United 
Rubber Workers, grown from 50,000 
to 65,000 in the last few weeks, also 
report union business booming. 


In the past few weeks, the Transport 
Workers Union has increased its mem- 
bership from 16,000, mostly in New 
York, to 50,000 in New York alone 
and 40,000 more throughout the coun- 
try. 


And so on down the list of all the 
twenty-eight national and international 
unions now affliated with the CIO. 
Scores of new charters are issued each 
week to local industrial unions. In July 
the count was 360, with applications 
for charters totaling close to 600. 


To top all this, comes the prediction 
from Lieutenant Governor ‘Thomas 
Kennedy of Pennsylvania, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
that the CIO will have 4,000,000 
members by the end of August. 


FAECT FOUR YEARS OLD! 


FOR us August 23rd, 1933, should 
emain forever a day to remember be- 
cause it was on that day that the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians came into being. 
What underlay the emergence of the 
Federation? 

The year prior to this historic day 
was without question the worst in the 
experience of all of us. It marked the 
lowest point in the great economic crisis. 
The technical professionals were sev- 
erely affected, unemployment reached 
staggering totals, architects 90%, en- 
gineers 85 % and chemists almost 65 %. 
In the face of this situation the tech- 
nical professional workers were almost 
helpless. Almost totally without eco- 
nomic organization, full of illusions as 
to their role in industry, with strong 
prejudices against unions or contact 
with the organized labor movement, 
architects and engineers suffered the 
worst kind of degradation and demoral- 
ization. Some dared to fight back. They 
were few in number and divided in 
New York City into about six different 
technical employee organizations, most 
of them composed of Civil Service 
engineers. 


Action Starts in 1933 


Early in 1933 these organizations 
bound themselves together in the United 
Committee of Architects, Engineers and 
Chemists. The chief activities of the 
committee at first primarily lay before 
the Board of Estimate. Things went 
along uneventfully until the introduc- 
tion of the National Recovery Act. 

On the morning of August 12th, 
1933 the press carried the outline of a 
code proposed by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. In it was a provision 
of fifty cents per hour for draftsmen. 
A routine meeting of the United Com- 
mittee had been arranged for that day. 
Instead of the expected attendance of 
ten or twelve, approximately two 
hundred fighting-mad draftsmen ap- 
peared demanding nothing less than 
immediate organization for a fight! 
After that things happened rapidly. A 
meeting was called—-THE meeting— 
for August 23rd. To test the mettle 
of technicians it poured that night, 
nevertheless more than 500 appeared at 
the meeting and enthusiastically decided 
to form a permanent organization to be 
called the Federation of A.E.C.T. to 
fight the code proposed by the A.I.A. 
and all similar codes; to submit inde- 
pendent codes before all industrial hear- 
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ings in Washington. An executive com- 
mittee of 50 was chosen and given the 
immediate task of putting the above 
program into life. 


Delegations to Washington 


During the first four months of our 
existence no less than ten delegations 
were sent to Washington. Without ex- 
perienced leadership, untrained in trade 
union practice, without funds and still 
confronted with anti-union prejudices 
in the ranks of technical men, they 
established themselves as the spokesmen 
for the country’s technical professional 
emplovees before the N.R.A. and the 
P.W.A. By January, 1934 an organiza- 
tion known as the “Technical League 
of Philadelphia” became the first out- 
side chapter and not long after the 
“Architects and Engineers Guild” of 
Chicago became the second chapter. A 
campaign among the members of the 
four Founder Societies gave us 1,000 
affidavits empowering us to represent 
them before all public bodies. These 
affidavits came from 76 cities covering 
47 states and the Territories and Pos- 
sessions, and chapters were subsequently 
formed from them. 


Federation A Factor In CWA 


Largely as a result of struggles car- 
ried by Trade Unions and organiza- 
tions of the unemployed—the Civil 
Works Administration came into being 
in the Spring of 1934. The CWA is 
now past history, but it is good to re- 
member that the number of technical 
men employed on these projects, and 
their salary rates in various sections of 
the country, was in direct proportion 
to the strength and militancy of the 
Federation in those parts. 

The membership grew by leaps and 
bounds in N. Y. While growing in 
membership and expanding nationally 
the Federation grew in stature in its 
program and perspective. As time passed 
and work progressed we gained exper- 
ience and found that our best allies 
were the trade unions. 

Federation activity on the works pro- 
jects and the success of organization had 
wider repercussions. The Civil Service 
technical employees started to flock into 
the Federation, so that by 1935 we 
were the most active and authoritative 
representative of Civil Service techni- 
cians, whose salaries and tenure were 
being undermined by the insidious prac- 
tice of assigning relief workers to reg- 
ular Civil Service jobs. We took the 


lead in rallying Civil Service employees 
together, so that by the end of that 
year, replacement was being fought with 
success. 


The greatest single struggle came in 
1936 when after three years of unceas- 
ing struggle we were able to establish 
prevailing wages on WPA projects. 


We need but remember that three 
short years ago we occupied a small loft 
over a little restaurant and that we had 
to depend on volunteers for all work. 
Today our offices occupy two stories of 
an office building. We have a crew of 
organizers and a good technical staff. 


Now we have reached a new, bright 
period of our existence. We are part 
of the CIO! Before us are four hun- 
dred thousand architects, engineers, 
chemists, surveyors, draftsmen and con- 
struction superintendents to be organ- 
ized. 


This year has seen the following vic- 
tories gained by the Federation, acting 
as the collective bargaining agent for 
workers in the firms listed, where a 
‘closed shop’ contract has been signed, 
or better working conditions and pay 
increases obtained ; 

Anchor Cap and Closure Co., 

Burndy Engineering Co., 

Gibbs and Hill, 

Percival Goodman, Inc., 
(Architects), 

Emanuel Katzman (Arch.) 


At this time, negotiations are going 
on between the Federation and Harris 
Steel, with the requested election with 
the NRLB to be held soon. 


With the lesson of four years of 
struggle behind us, the growing indus- 
trial union movements alongside, and 
with our goal before us, we now look 
forward to, and prepare for, our largest 
period of growth. 

& 


FAECT Aims 


The Washington Chapter, in its Bul- 
letin, states the aims of the Federation 
very well when it says: “The FAECT 
will stress legislation for the economic 
advancement of the technical men. In 
this Aight 


union, civic and professional organiza- 


we will co-operate with 


tions in support of broad social and 
economic legislation that affects work- 


ers.” 


Women To Hold Special’ Convention Session 


N the tremendous strides made by the 

labor movement in the past year, we 
have seen the emergence of various for- 
ces and influences long dormant. The 
varied strata of our population which 
the drives of the trade unions have 
touched, have brought to the fore the 
social and economic problems directly 
affecting the lives and conditions of the 
people of this country. 

We have seen the economic, social, 
religious and fraternal bodies, their 
membership representative of every 
walk of life, from the unskilled manual 
worker to the technically trained pro- 
fessional, involved in some way, in the 
campaign for industrial democracy now 
in progress. Similarly, the FAECT, as 
the organization of technical profes- 
sionals, have witnessed tremendous de- 
velopment in growth and_ influence. 
With the assistance of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, the Fed- 
eration has embarked upon a_ course 
with national implications, and is des- 
tined to achieve for technical men and 
their union, a place beside the other 
great organizations of workers. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ment evolving from the union drives ot 
the CIO, has been the emergence of 
women, both in production and in the 
home, as a decisive force affecting the 
campaign in the unions. The historic 
epic of the work of the Women’s Brig- 
ade in auto and steel, shall serve for- 
ever to epitomize the role of women in 
the struggle for an American standard 


YEAR of activity of our Women’s 

auxiliaries has shown a great need 
of a better understanding of this side of 
our organization. The lack of coordina- 
tion on a national scale between the 
auxiliaries. and the FAECT hampered 
consistent growth. The relationship and 
co-operative endeavors of the two 
groups was not clearly defined or estab- 
lished. This condition very often led 
to misunderstandings and _ mistakes 
which could very well have been 
avoided. 

It is hoped that the “Special Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Session” of the approach- 
ing convention, will act as a means to 
end the confusion which has existed 
heretofore. Amendments to the FAECT 
constitution making provisions for the 
organization of auxiliaries nationally, 
will be one step in this direction. These 
amendments and a plan for organiza- 
tional activities, will be presented to 


. 


of living, for democracy, for the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The FAECT, also, has witnessed a 
growth in the interest of the women- 
folk of its members. The Women’s 
Auxiliary grew from one to five chap- 
ters. In Washington, Chicago and New 
York the Auxiliary contributed indis- 
pensable support — financial, moral, 
organizational, the story of which has 
yet to be told. But with the FAECT 
on the threshold of great strides for- 
ward, the Women’s Auxiliary is like- 
wise confronted with the problems of 
adapting itself to the drives in progress. 
It is faced with the necessity of so 
organizing itself, that it will be in the 
best position to serve both the organi- 
zation of which it is an auxiliary, and 
its own membership. It is faced with 
the necessity of establishing itself on 
such a basis as will allow it to keep pace 
in growth and influence with the 
FAECT. It is faced with the problem 
of so organizing its activity as will 
serve the interests of the varied mem- 
bership which it will attract. 

The 3rd National Convention of the 
FAECT will include in its order of 
business a report and discussion on 
Women’s Auxiliaries. The convention 
shall determine the future course of 
the Auxiliary, In order to insure the 
maximum benefits from the Convention, 
and to review past experiences the better 
to plan our future, a SPECIAL 
WOMEN’SAUXILIARY SESSION 
will be held at the Convention. This 


the convention for action. Resolutions 
on timely and pertinent issues will also 
be presented. 

There is no doubt that a greater im- 
petus and growth will be witnessed in 
the future, once a definite policy and 
program, to be pursued by both groups, 
has been established. 


The following is a tentative agenda 
which will serve as a basis for discussion 
at the “Special Women’s Auxiliary Ses- 
sion” at the convention: 


1. Reports 

2. Discussion on program and plan 
of work 

3. Resolutions and amendments to 
the FAECT constitution 

. Afternoon tea 

. Election of National Officers 

.Talk by representatives of 
“Women in Steel’ and “Women 
in Auto” 


nur 


CALL is directed, not only to the mem- 
bership of our Women’s Auxiliary, but 
to the wives and friends of all FAECT 
members. This is a CALL to all these, 
to attend the Convention, the women’s 
session, to participate in the activities 
at the Convention, and to contribute 
the assistance and support necessary. 

In addition to the business, social and 
educational programs of the Conven- 
tion, the special session will provide 
similar activities particularly for wom- 
en. Speakers from the Auto and Steel 
Auxiliaries will attend, and lend their 
experiences and advice to our efforts. 
The National Office of the Women’s 
Auxiliary calls upon all delegates and 
visitors to the Convention to arrange to 
bring their wives and friends. It in- 
vites fraternal delegates from other 
women’s organizations and auxiliaries 
to participate in the SPECIAL WOM- 
ENS AUXILIARY SESSION. 

A successful and fruitful session will 
serve the end of equipping the Auxiliary 
with the necessary program and per- 
sonnel, so that it will become like its 
sisters in Auto, Steel, Rubber and else- 
where, a valuable and necessary co-work- 
er for the aims to which the FAECT 
is dedicated. And finally, it will pro- 
vide the instrument through which the 
womenfolk of the Federation can find 
the expression of their varied interests, 
no matter what they be. 

MRS. RO BERNE, 
Acting National Secretary, 
Women’s Auxiliary, FAECT. 


All FAECT delegates from the va- 
rious chapters are asked to bring a 
woman representative to the convention. 
If we are to have a successful discus- 
then it is 
chapter to seriously consider the neces- 


sion, important for every 


sity of delegating a woman represent- 
ative to the convention. 

Much has been mentioned in the past, 
of the importance of bringing the 
womenfolk into the Federation. Much 
praise has been extended to the work of 
those auxiliaries now established. If we 
are to continue to grow and _ increase 
our strength, then it is high time the 
chapters act on this question. These are 
history-making days in the field of or- 
ganization, and the FAECT members 
cannot affort to neglect their women- 
folk in the general hubbub. BRING 
YOUR WOMEN TO THE CON- 
VENTION. 


II 


CHAPTER SCHOOL GROWS IN INFLUENCE ; 


HE FAECT School, sponsored by 

the N. Y. Chapter, has now become 
an important factor in the field of tech- 
nical education in New York City. 
Starting with 33 students in the spring 
of 1936, the enrollment was 300 stu- 
dents in the 1937 spring term and the 
faculty numbered 25. In addition to our 
normal increase, because of the recent 
addition of the Design Laboratory 
(formerly part of the WPA Federal 
Art Project), the school is planning for 
an attendance of 600 students this fall. 

Such a rapid growth means one thing. 
Our school is fulfilling its stated objec- 
tive of meeting the educational needs of 
technical employes. It is providing the 
type of courses they need and is doing 
so at fees they can afford to pay. 

The school was originally started for 
the economically sound purpose of pro- 
viding an opportunity for members, and 
other technicians, to prepare for archi- 
tectural and_ engineering licensing 


examinations. It was soon found neces- 
sary to help prepare WPA workers and 
others who had been out of their fields 
for years, for private industry jobs. Ad- 
vanced courses were added in Engin- 
eering and Chemistry, and the Creative 
Architecture Workshop was started to 
study significant current problems. 

With the addition of the Design 
Laboratory, the school enters a new 
phase in its development. We now pro- 
vide a complete technical education in 
the new field of industrial design. ‘The 
training in this department must also 
eventually become the basic preparation 
for the older professions, if technicians 
in these fields are to function in our 
highly industrialized era. Ultimately we 
hope to provide complete training for 
architects, chemical and other engineers, 
as well as industrial designers. 

But our school is more than just 
another venture in technical education. 
By virtue of its being an activity of our 


union, which is part of the labor move- 
ment, the most vital and progressive 
force in American life to-day, our school 
has an additional function to perform, 

Students in our school will be made 
aware of the social and economic factors 
that affect their technical work. ‘They 
will begin to understand why certain 
inferior building materials are used to- 
day; why new alloys are not made avail- 
able for use; why potential slums are 
still being built, although technically 
we know how to do better. Through 
their technical studies they will under- 
stand their relation to society and learn 
how it might be improved. 

‘The objectives of the school coincide 
with the aims of the union. The ap- 
proach through technical studies, how- 
ever, is not only more effective for a 
large proportion of professionals in our 
fields, but will reach many who see no 
immediate need for unionization. 

(Continued on page 13) 


The Women's Auxiliary of the Washington, D. C., Chapter FAECT sent this picture of their spring fever 


picnic. Names and addresses of the charming ladies may be had from Bob Sentman (at left wearing hat). 
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CHEMIST SECTION BUILDS A UNION 


4 ee chemical industry is in obvious 
need of thorough organization. Due 
to its present state of disorganization, 
working conditions, that affect all types 
of employes, are extremely poor. Wages 
are as low as $8 to $10 a week. Hours 
are long. In addition there is the 
“speed-up,” workers are in constant 
contact with poisonous fumes resulting 
in an increase in industrial disease. 
These are among the present-day con- 
dition of this industry which is one of 
this country’s basic and most profitable. 

Last winter, the Chemists’ Section of 
the New York Chapter FAECT, re- 
alized that chemists could not be or- 


ganized to any appreciatble extent, 
without organizing the production 
workers. It was obvious, that due to 


the deplorable conditions for workers 
throughout the industry, something had 
to be done, and done quickly. And it 
was also thought that it was the duty 
of the chemists to start the movement 
for organization. 

Following consultation with several 
CIO leaders, it was decided to set up 
a chemical workers organizational com- 
mittee. And even before plans for a 
campaign had been made, we found 
ourselves involved in a strike. A few 
of our members at the Cosmopolitan 
Chemical Company, manufacturing 
water-treatment chemicals, succeeded in 
organizing the plant workers. ‘These 
workers drew up demands and desig- 
nated the FAECT as their collective 
bargaining agency. When in addition 
to refusing to negotiate, the shop chair- 
man was fired, almost the entire force, 
including chemist and production work- 
ers, walked out. The strike was called 
in March this year, and in August the 
workers were ordered reinstated with 
back pay by the NLRB. 

The CWOC started to get busy. The 
first task was distribution of a special 
leaflet to several plants. We had thought 
that getting a response would be dif- 
ficult, and therefore were somewhat un- 
prepared for the large number of 
chemical workers who came to us for 
help in organizing. The victories won 
by the CIO in other fields spurred the 
chemical workers on to a real organiza- 
tion drive. In March, after a few short 
weeks of the campaign, a meeting was 
held at FAECT headquarters, N. Y.., 
and the Chemical Workers Union of 
Greater New York was set up, with 
Sam Nesin acting as volunteer Organ- 


By ANNA WARSHAW 


izer, and with three members of the 
Chemists Section on the Executive 
Board. The Union received its in- 
dependent charter from the CIO, as 
the Chemical Workers Local Industrial 
Union No. 33, in the same month. 


During the early months of the 
union’s existence, except for the first 
few weeks when Sam Nesin acted as 
organizer, all the organizing work was 
done by Federation members, some of 
whom devoted full time to this work. 
Marcel Scherer spent much of his time 
aiding and directing the struggling new 
union, attending shop meetings, con- 
ducting negotiations, building up per- 
sonnel for the union. He was in con- 
stant communication with local Chem- 
ical Unions in other cities, helping to 
coordinate the work, A member of the 
Chemists Section was sent to help out 
in Jersey. He worked so effectively that 
within a short time a local CIO union 
was built there. Another of our mem- 
bers, Sam Machlis, spent so much of 
his time with the Chemical Workers 
Union and became so active in the 
work, and so effective, that it was de- 
cided to release him from the Federa- 
tion to become full-time organizer of 
the union. 

We were also of help in establishing 
a local union in New Haven. Here 
most of the work was done by members 
of the UF&RW, but we sent negoti- 
ators on occasion and gave them advice 
based on our experience. Brother Scher- 
er called a conference of the Philadel- 
phia group, which was also organized 
by members of the Federation, together 
with people from New Jersey, to co- 
ordinate the work and to make plans 
for the different cities aiding each 
other. 

So far as results are concerned, the 
union has signed many closed shop con- 
tracts giving large wage increases (20 
to 40 per cent), vacations with pay, 
holidays, shorter hours. A number of 
these contracts apply to chemists as well 
as to chemical workers. 

The Chemical Workers Union has 
recently been made a part of District 
50 of the United Mine Workers of 
America. District 50 has jurisdiction 
over chemicals, gas, coke and explosives. 
As an indication of the need for organ- 
ization in this industry, there are at 
present only 10,000 out of a possible 
200,000 in District 50 organized. 

The Chemical Workers Union is 


now completely independent of the Fed- 
eration, although several Federation 
members still volunteer their services to 
help them. However, the two unions 
work very closely together, conducting 
joint organizational drives, one union 
organizing plant workers and the other 
organizing the chemists. 

The Chemists Section of the New 
York Chapter feels justly proud of its 
work; of the fact that it recognized the 
extreme importance of organizing the 
chemical industry; of the effort they 
put into the task, and of the very good 
results obtained. 

@ 


(Continued from page 12) 


Of first importance is the develop- 
ment of courses, seminars and discus- 
sions relating our technical studies to 
the vital social and economic factors in 
society today. This function will be 
under the able direction of the inter- 
nationally knowl sociologist and eco7- 
omist. Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt. Dr. 
Goldschmidt is very eager to partici- 
pate in our work, which he has char- 
acterized as the most progressive in the 
field of technical education. 

Second, there will be a group of 
Trade Union courses planned especially 
for technicians. Those scheduled are: 
(1) Organizational Methods and Prob- 
lems; (2) History of American Labor; 
(3) Labor Legislation; (4) Public 
Speaking. 

The third phase of our new activity 
will be concerned with Housing and 
Town Planning Problems. The co- 
operation of some of the most advanced 
authorities in the field is assured us in 
this connection. Announcements will be 
made soon. 

A technical library will be set up as 
part of our school. This is to be known 
as the Henry Wright Library, and wil! 
consist of a very complete collection of 
Housing and Planning material, assem- 
bled during the past three years by the 
Housing Study Guild. To this will be 
added current material in other tech- 
nical fields, including much information 
on Industrial Design, and a great deal 
of social, economic and labor literature. 

Obviously, schools of this type will 
become more and more valuable i 
work of the Federation. New York 
efforts can be duplicated elsewhere. 
Chicago has already started a similar 
undertaking. There is no reason why 
other chapters cannot do likewise. 
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HOPE FOR MARINE DRAFTSMEN 


By MARCEL SCHERER, General Organizer 


HERE is real promise of higher 

wages and better conditions for ma- 
rine draftsmen in a current move to 
consolidate the various employes’ associ- 
ations in different drafting rooms into 
a national organization which could 
exert pressure on the employers by real 
trade union methods. The FAECT 
has long felt the need of unified action 
in this sphere of its activity and we wel- 
come its present emergence. 

In the course of our work we have 
organized groups of marine draftsmen 
in a number of yards. We found that 
in two important marine offices, there 
were independent inside organizations. 
The Employees Association of Gibbs 
& Cox, Inc., and the Technical Em- 
ployees Association of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 

On numerous occasions we offered to 
meet with these groups in order to 
work out a unified national policy, and 
to cooperate in order to extend organ- 
ization nationally. Our efforts were 
not successful at that time. Each of 
these groups continued an independent 
local existence, even though conditions 
were most favorable for nation-wide 
organization. 

It was, therefore, gratifying to learn 
of the movement to establish a national 
union of marine draftsmen, initiated by 
the Employees Association of Gibbs 
& Cox. 

The press carried a statement of 
their aims which we quote in part: 

“Recently, when by sit-down strikes 
and other methods, shipyard labor has 
been able to better its lot and obtained 
increased wages and shorter hours, 
marine draftsmen had faith that their 
employers would equitably readjust sal- 
aries to a more adequate level volun- 
tarily. 

“The marine draftsmen’s prevailing 
pay rates and hours are based upon the 
previous ten years of almost complete 
stoppage in the marine industry and 
deserve prompt readjustment to exist- 
ing conditions. 

“To date there has been but little 
indication that their faith in voluntary 
action by their employers has been 
justified. The latter have in some cases 
granted modest individual increases but 
they have not encouraged unified em- 
ployee action, yet as an industry they 
themselves have been able to take ef- 
fective cooperative action to their own 
decided benefit, in limiting draftsmen 
in the free exercise of seeking and ob- 
taining employment. 
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“These considerations have led some 
of us to the conclusion that we must 
assume responsibility for initiating a 
movement for effective cooperative ac- 
tion on a national scale for the benefit 
of our profession. 

“To this end, it is proposed that a 
concerted effort be made to form a na- 
tional association of marine draftsmen, 
to be operated by marine draftsmen, for 
marine draftsmen.” 

This call for a national organization 
truly reflects the wishes of the marine 
technical employes. It correctly esti- 
mates the situation when it emphasizes 
that this can be achieved only by the 
strong, nation-wide economic organiza- 
tion of the men themselves by a pro- 
fessional union. 

It is all the more regrettable there- 
fore to find the following statement in- 
cluded: “The suggestion is offered, 
based upon experience, that members in 
local associations be limited to actively 
employed marine men, i. e., draftsmen, 
checkers, technical men and charge men 
(men without the power of hiring and 
firing) and who are independent of any 
existing labor organizations.” (Empha- 
sis ours. Ed.) 

This last suggestion contradicts the 
aims quoted of developing a national 
trade union in marine. There can be no 
justifiable reason for debarring those 
employes who are members of other 
labor organizations. In fact, trade 
unionists should be made most welcome. 

Who are the trade unionists who 
may desire to join a national marine 
union? First, there are those drafts- 
men who have worked themselves up 
from mechanical work in the yards, 
and who still continue loyally to main- 
tain their union card in their craft or 
industrial union. 

Second, there are marine draftsmen 
who desire to be affiliated with the 
FAECT or perhaps some other tech- 
nical union. After all, there are many 
marine men working at piping, boilers 
and machinery, who, though they may 
be today employed in a marine office, 
may well expect tomorrow to work at 
higher rates for an industrial concern. 
Such men will want to join the marine 
union, but will also want a union to 
include all branches of engineering. A 
division of engineering employes into 
separate unions can not offer the best 
economic protection. 

Today we all realize the sad fact 
there has been an unhealthy and wide 
separation between the technical men 


and the construction workers in ship- 
building. Even now, where the ship- 
yard workers are fighting for union 
recognition and improved standards, un- 
organized draftsmen are walking 
through picket lines. 

The Federation has always striven 
to bring about unity between the drafts- 
men and the production workers. We 
believe that the movement for a new 
independent draftsmen’s union repre- 
sents a sincere desire on the part of 
hundreds of marine draftsmen and de- 
signers to establish for themselves, a 
permanent trade union which will help 
them win the recognition and standards 
to which their work entitles them. 

We will cooperate to this end. As a 
national progressive trade union we see 
no necessity for a new “independent 
union.” But we are not motivated by 
any narrow ideas of affiliation, Our em- 
ployers are organized nationally and 
will recognize that our strength de- 
pends on the numbers we organize. ‘The 
technical employees in marine drafting 
rooms working for Bethlehem or Stand- 
ard Oil, have the same fight as other 
technical men exploited by corporate in- 
terests. 


In an effort to secure cooperation and 
unity we held conferences with the ofhi- 
cers of both Gibbs and Cox and New 
York Ship groups. These conferences 
were friendly inspirit and brought forth 
a very frank discussion which helped to 
clear up many misunderstandings. _ 


We propose that the marine men 
establish a National Contact Committee 
with us. This Committee to discuss 
matters affecting our professions and to 
arrive at the best methods for dealing 
with the situations in which we find 
ourselves. 

There is no reason why all of us 
cannot unite immediately upon the cam- 
paign already under way to increase sal- 
aries in the government yards. This will 
have a very healthy effect upon the rates 
paid by the private companies. 

We have invited all marine groups 
to send fraternal delegates to our com- 
ing National Convention. There they 
will see our national organization in 
action. We will be able to discuss all 
problems of mutual interest. "The Con- 
vention will decide whether to set uP 
a National Maritime Department which 
shall have jurisdiction over marine 
problems. Such a marine set-up within 
the FAECT will no doubt prove the 
most effective method for solving the 
problems of marine draftsmen. 


CIVIL SERVICE SECTION STUDIES PROBLEMS 


Epitor’s Note: The largest groups 
of technical workers in most of our 
communities are those employed by the 
federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments. It is necessary, therefore, that 
our chapters devote increasing attention 
to their problems. The following ac- 
count of the activities of New York 
Civil Service Chapter No. 23, which 
has been most successful in this field, 
should prove a convenient guide to our 
other chapters. 


INCE its formation in August, 1933, 

the New York Chapter of the Fed- 
eration, through its Civil Service Sec- 
tion, has devoted increasing attentign to 
the special problems of the technical civil 
service employee. It has led, during this 
period of four years, many important 
campaigns for the improvement of civil 
service standards. With each campaign, 
new experience was gained and new 
progress made, climaxing with the un- 
precedented success of the current year. 
The section has grown in membership 
and in practice to such an xtent that it 
was found advisable to charter it as a 
separate Federation Chapter at a recent 
meeting of the National Executive 
Council. 


In order to do its job successfully, it 
was necessary for the Chapter to first 
recognize the special relationship which 
exists between the civil service employee 
and his employer. The employer is a 
department of the government—fed- 
eral, state or municipal. The job and 
its conditions of tenure are established 
and limited by acts of legislation. 


Accordingly, the Chapter has con- 
fined its activities principally to the 
sponsorship and support of desired leg- 
islation, to the adjustmet of individual 
and group grievances, and to education. 


It is in the field of legislation that 
the greatest demands have been made 
upon the resources of the organization. 
Many grievances have accumulated 
through the years which can be cor- 
rected only through the enactment of 
intelligent and progressive laws. Since 
all of these cannot be handled at once, 
the problem has been, first, one of select- 
ing the most urgent issues, and second, 
of trying to obtain their adjustment 
through our imperfect legislative ma- 
chinery. 

The chapter has solved this problem 
by submitting to the membership a 
tentative legislative program at the be- 
ginning of each year. After due consid- 
eration and discussion, during which 


items are often added or eliminated, a 
minimum program for the year is adopt- 
ed, with the full knowledge that it has 
complete support among the members, 
and that its features will prove attrac- 
tive to those as yet unorganized. ‘There 
follows the problem of drafting the 
measures in proper legal form. This is 
accomplished with the aid of competent 
attorneys. ‘Thereafter legislators are 
contacted to secure the introduction of 
the measures in the propr legislative 


bodies. 


Once the bills are in the legislature, 
legislators and administrative heads are 
consulted for their attitude. This, to- 
gether with complete reports as to leg- 
islative procedure and progress of the 
measures, is widely publicized among the 
civil service employees. Post cards and 
form letters addressed to legislative 
leaders, committees, and to individual 
lawmakers, urging the adoption of the 


They Should Know 


“What is truly vicious is not 
propaganda but a monopoly of it. 


“When we are asked to suppress 


‘propaganda,’ let us be sure that 
we are not merely being asked to 
shut down on one side of a contro- 
versy and leave the field free to 
the other.” 


The New York Times, Sept. 1, 1937 


measures, are made available to all em- 
ployees affected. Careful preparation is 
made for public hearings through the 
gathering of all pertinent facts and the 
appointment of competent spokesmen. 
The chapter representatives must know 
a great deal more about the proposed 
bills than do the legislators to whom 
they are appealing for support. Every 
step in the legislative routine is care- 
fully followed until final enactment is 
secured. 


The campaign for annual mandatory 
salary increments, initiated by the chap- 
ter during the current year, illustrates 
the effectiveness of the methods out- 
lined. Of New York City’s vast body 
of civil service employees, there remain 
approximately 6,000, of whom 2,500 
are in the technical service, who do not 
benefit by systematic annual salary in- 
crements. A bill to provide such incre- 
ments was marked as number one on 
this year’s program. 


In order to obtain the support of 
non-technical employees, the Civil 
Service Committee for Mandatory Sal- 
ary Increments was formed at the in- 
vitation of the Federation. It includes 
representatives from most of the inde- 
pendent civil service groups in the city. 
Under its sponsorship the bill was 
launched. 

A special publication, the “Annual 
Increment News,” is published by the 
committee, whose headuarters are in 
the chapter offices, 114 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. Since it carries 
complete and up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the bill, it is in great demand 
and has proved a most effective weapon 
in the campaign. The dramatic manner 
in which it is circulated adds no little 
to its power. On the morning when a 
new issue comes off the press, a crew 
of volunteers is stationed at every build- 
ing where municipal employees work, 
and each person who enters the build- 
ing on that morning, including public 
officials from the mayor down, is hand- 
ed a copy. Officials hesitate before 
openly opposing the measure when their 
every act regarding it is openly reported 
it this unique manner. 

A sub-committee on research and 
statistics studied all phases of the meas- 
ure. It examined the budget to deter- 
mine its exact cost, ascertained the num- 
ber of employees affected, broke them 
down into city departments and line 
classifications. Its findings have been 
published in a series of attractive leaf- 
lets, properly documented and -illus- 
trated with graphs, charts and cartoons. 

Another sub-committee has been most 
successful in gaining the support of 
aldermen and other public officials. A 
third committee confined itself to the 
task of enlisting trade union support. 
‘To date, it has announced the support 
of more than seventy unions, both of 
the CIO and the AF of L. The bill 
also has the support of the regional 
office of the CIO, the first act of its 
kind by the New York regional body. 

Thousands of postcards ard letter 
forms have been distributed and have 
found their way to the desks of the City 
Fathers. This deluge of correspondence 
has prompted many of the aldermen to 
remark that this is the most vigorous 
campaign ever witnessed by them. 

Of course the task has not been an 
easy one. Efforts to hamstring the bill 
were in evidence from the start. Poli- 
ticians who had gained reputations as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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CINCINNATI UNION JOINS FEDERATION 


HE BULLETIN takes this oppor- 
tunity to welcome Local 50, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, into the FAECT. 
‘Their charter has already been issued. 


The reasons for their taking this pro- 
gressive step were set forth in a letter 
sent to their members, July 1, which 
winds up with this very significant par- 
agraph___ 


“In view of the intolerable situation 
in our International and also primarily 
because, the purpose of unions is to or- 
ganize workers and win gains for them, 
on July rst we shook ourselves free of 
President Rosemund’s rule; we took 
steps to provide ‘new guards tor our 
future security’. At the regular meeting 
July 1, 1937 the entire membership of 
Local 50 present, voted unanimously to 
return our charter and other effects to 
the International Office of the L.F.T.E. 
A.D.U. with the understanding that 
we would immediately reconstitute our- 
selves as a chapter of the FAECT. 


The Local makes definite complaint 
against Pres. Rosemund of the Inter- 
national, asking its members very suc- 
cinctly, ““What is the record of our 
international leadership in respect to 
the elementary problem of organizing? 
Just what has Pres. Rosemund done, 


and what are the prospects of his doing 
anything in the near future?” 
Rosemund’s attitude toward the Lo- 
cal’s problems answers these questions. 
Definite injustice is claimed by the 
local in regard to Rosemund’s indiffer- 
ence during the Local’s fight against 
Remington-Rand, which erded, the 
Local charged, in a vicious sell-out.” 


“During that strike, his (Rosemund’s) 
sole contribution to an appeal for aid 
was to have mimeographed and mailed 
out, the appeal the Local had written. 
His only other act was to withold funds 
at a crucial moment.” 


This latter act was particularly 
riling when it is borne in mind that 
every local of the International had re- 
sponded generously to an appeal for 
funds for the Remington-Rand strikers. 

Rosemund’s alibi for witholding the 
funds was the charge that “the Local 
had failed to make weekly reports.”’ And 
this mind you, while every available 
man was on the picket line pushing the 
fight! 

At the 1936 convention, all the re- 
solutions put forward by the Local 
were pigeonholed by Rosemund, who 
moreover indulged in an acrimonious 
attack against the personality of Dave 
Levison, president of Local 50. 


the months following the convention, 
when all these things were happening, 
Local 50 continued to strive to organ- 
ize the technical men of Cincinnati. 
However, the internal dissatisfaction 
with Pres. Rosemund’s tactics and poli- 
cies, and the added fact that the AF 
of L was thoroughly discredited in the 
machine tool shops of the city (The 
Remington - Rand fiasco aided this) 
made further progress impossible. 

Rosemund had further weakened his 
supposed leadership by playing favor- 
ites, and devoting more time to taking 
care of his own buddies than to work- 
ing towards the organization and the 
aiding of poorly paid workers 

Two main factors however decided 
the Cincinnati local to break forever 
with the faulty Rosemund leadership. 
First, his arrogant rescinding of the 
Charter of Local No. 2 on some flimsy 
charge, and second, the growing 
strength and active leadership of the 
CIO. The latter did, in Cincinnati, 
in a few short months, what other labor 
groups had failed to accomplish in 
years. It organized most of the “open- 
shop” large machine and valve shops. 

In view of this decisive CIO move- 
ment, reflected throughout the nation, 
the Cincinnati Local took its forward 
step, by sending Rosemund their char- 


The Local further claims that during ter, and affiliating with the FAECT. 


Civil Scevice Section Studies Problems 


(Continued from page 15) 
“friends” of civil service, and whose 
strength rested on the distribution of 
limited favors rendered largely on a 
personal basis, became alarmed at this 
encroachment on their territory. The 
cleverest effort to defeat the bill was 
the introduction of a rival measure sim- 
ilar in terms. This caused great con- 
fusion in legislative circles and resulted 
in a temporary shelving of both meas- 
ures. The committee finally forced the 
withdrawal of both measures and the 
introduction of a compromise bill which 
retained all the essential features of the 
original. This bill has now been passed 
by the Board of Aldermen and awaits 
action by the Board of Estimate (the 
upper house of the municipal assembly) 
and by the mayor. All indications point 
to its early enactment. 

Next in importance to legislation is 
the adjustment of grievances. ‘These 
concern themselves with such matters 
as classification, salaries, pension bene- 
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fits, overtime work, promotion examin- 
ations, budgetary appropriations, court 
actions involving tenure, etc. The suc- 
cess of the chapter in this phase of the 
work has necessitated continuous ex- 
pansion to meet new demands. 


In the field of education, a number 
of problems are being solved. First, the 
employee is being taught, through ex- 
perience with the union, through leaf- 
lets and lectures, that collective action 
is a far more effective medium for the 
protection of his job and living stand- 
ards than the old system of obtaining 
“Holitical influence’ in his behalf 
through the medium of the clubhouse. 
Second, in cooperation with the 
FAECT School, courses are given in 
preparation for competitive and promo- 
tion examinations. Finally, through the 
medium of publicity in the press, via 
rad¥o, and through cooperation with 
civic organizations, the public is being 
educated to understand the problems of 
civil service, to the end that a genuine 
merit system may ultimatly resuit. 


Cosmopolitan Hearing Before 
NLRB September 9 


Charges that they have refused to 
bargain collectively, are using unfair 
tactics and discharging workers to dis- 
courage membership in the FAECT 
are embodies in the intermediate report 
of the NLRB against the Cosmopolitan 
Chemical of Long 
Island. 

A hearing has been set by the 
NLRB for Sept. 9 at which time rep- 
resentatives of the Federation will be 
present. 

In the meantime, following a walk- 
out by the men, the company is operat- 
ing with strike-breakers. ‘The men 
walked out after the company sum- 
marily dismissed a leading union mem- 
ber and others. 


Company Inc., 


At the September hearing the Fed- 
eration will press for the reinstatement 
of these discharged men, as well for 
their back pay, and will ask to be rec- 
ognized as the collective bargaining 
agent of the employees. 


| 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE CIO 


CIO To Organize 


jas following story is a digest of an 
article titled “Looking Ahead” by 
Len De Caux, that appeared in the 
Union News Service, June 28. 

The task of organizing the 800,000 
federal government employees, now be- 
gun with the launching of the United 
Federal Workers of America, is a log- 
ical next step for the CIO. 

Having established itself firmly in 
the basic industries, the CIO is proceed- 
ing to expand into all other industries, 
to organize white-collar as well as 
manual workers, and to assume the stat- 
ure, politically as well as industrially, 
of a movement representing the whole 
American working population. 


De Caux states that the A. F. of L. | 


was lukewarm, if not sceptical, about 
organizing the white-collar and miscell- 
aneous callings represented in govern- 
ment service. 

Again, the fact that the AF of L 
spoke only for a limited section of 
American labor gave it a correspond- 
ingly limited political power. 

Government employees do not de- 
pend on the usual union methods to im- 
prove their conditions. The remedies 
they seek are chiefly legislative, and 
political power is essential to achieve 
them. 

De Caux claims that the AF of L 
politically has only occupied the status 
of a butler—a minor, if worthy, han- 
ger-on of the ruling powers, and was 
consulted only after a whole series of 
other groups, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, fraternal societies and 
others, had their say. 

Such an attitude of deference to the 
ruling powers has resulted in destroy- 
ing any confidence in the AF of L by 
Government employees. These latter 
want a union that will give them the 
backing of a political power which the 
working millions should exercise in any 
democracy worthy of the name. 

The CIO is a “natural” for organ- 
izing the hundreds of thousands who 
keep the wheels of government turning. 
Government workers are entitled to 
union protection as much as anyone else, 
and are fully as capable of appreciating 
and profiting from union organization. 

The CIO is unapologetic about its 
intention to achieve the maximum of 
political power for America’s working 
people. It already speaks for American 
labor in the councils of the nation. It 
voices the aspirations of millions and 
is rapidly enrolling these millions in its 
ranks. 


News Reports Are One-Sided 
JIFA\ISCUSSIONS of labor union 


violation of contracts, overlook 
the large number of employer violations 
of collective bargaining agreements,” 
President Roosevelt commented in re- 
sponse to a question regarding union 


“responsibility.” 


“Tt is something that publishers don’t 
like to have in their papers,” he said, 
“but there have been a great many em- 
ployer violations of collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and the question is not 
at all one-sided.” 


Regarding recent attacks on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for al- 
leged partiality to labor, the President 
noted that the Administration has re- 
cently been under the fire of organized 
labor for leaning backwards. 


Attacks were recently started on the 
board by the so-called “liberal” Senator 
Nye, in collusion with the Republic 
Steel Corp., the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and every die-hard 
Tory in the land. They attempted to 
hamper the board by refusing to ap- 
propriate badly needed additional funds. 
However, the hue and cry raised in 
real liberal and labor circles resulted in 
the reactionaries swallowing water 
and appropriating the full $1,800,000 
required. 


President Roosevelt was also asked 
about legislation curbing trade unions, 
and he replied that the best thing on 
that is the British Trades Disputes Act. 
Professor Howard Laski, in a recent 
article, pointed out that since the pas- 
sage of the British act, trade union 
membership in Britain has declined 
from more than eight million to about 
three and a half million, and that the 
Labor Party has been seriously weak- 
ened. 


Lewis To Speak Over Radio Chain 


John L. Lewis, chairman of the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, will make a radio address Sept. 3, 
from 9:30 to 10 p.m., Eastern Standard 
‘Time, over a national network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company. 


Bloodshed At Massilon, O. 


REVEALING story of how 

agents of the Republic Steel 
Company “pounded away” at the town 
officials of Massilon, Ohio, until they 
finally achieved their aim—bloodshed 
and violence—was drawn, dramatical- 
ly, bit by bit out of Stanley Switter, 
chief of police, by the questions of Law- 
rence Hunt, National Labor Relations 
Board attorney, at the recent hearings 


in Washington, D. C. 


If he had been left alone in the per- 
formance of his duties, Switter said re- 
peatedly, the riot of July 11 would 
never have taken place. But Carl 
Meyer, Republic Steel official in charge 
of the Massilon district, and business 
men in the “Law and Order League” 
put the heat on the mayor and ham- 
mered away at himself and other town 
officials for weeks, Switter said, until 
finally he was forced to take on a de- 
tachment of “special police.” 


Not only was he under constant pres- 
sure from the Republic Steel officials, 
the Law and Order League, and the 
Back-to-Work Committee, but General 
William E. Marlin, head of the Ohio 
National Guard, also tried to get him 
to increase his police force by deputiz- 
ing Republic employees. 


To Switter’s statement that he 
thought any addition to the police force 
should come from a neutral source, Gen. 
Marlin replied that it was no time to be 
neutral, the police chief testified. 


Finally worn out by the strain of six- 
teen to twenty hours a day on the job 
and being “pretty well pounded down 
by that time,” Switter said he gave in 
and agreed to take on the “special po- 
lice.” He added that he knew there 
would be bloodshed as soon as the 
“rookies” were armed. 


On the night of July 11, at the sug- 
gestion of Captain Harry Curley, a 
former army official and self-appointed 
leader of the new police force, he went 
off duty about 9:30 and drove twelve 
miles out into the country with his wife 
and a few friends to get some relaxa- 
tion. 


When he returned about one o’clock 
he learned that a “riot” had occurred 
while he was away, in which two men 
had been killed, many wounded and 
160 arrested. 
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Victory Foreseen 
At Mergenthaler 


SWEEPING victory is predicted 

for the technical workers of the 
Mergenthal Company of 
Brooklyn in their fight for recognition 
of the FAECT as their collective bar- 
gaining group. Elections under the 
NLRB are to be held next month. 


Victory is expected with confidence 
by the men, despite abortive efforts be- 


Linotype 


ing made by the management to hur- 
riedly foster a company union, which is 
not interested in bettering the condi- 
tions of the but out 
avowedly to beat the CIO. affiliation’ 

Shop numbering 2,000, 
have been organized in the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers of 
America, a CIO affiliate, and it was 
with their co-operation that the 
FAECT contacted the technical men 
and began organizing. 


workers, sets 


workers, 


The technical men were up in arms 
against the rabid open-shop attitude of 
the company with its attendant insecur- 
ity and low pay. They prepared to at- 
tend a meeting called in June for the 
purpose of discussing organizing. 


The company’s response to this was 
the firing of nine technicians the day 
before the scheduled meeting. No ex- 
cuse was given for these firings beyond 
the customary vague references to the 
lack of need for the men due to im- 
proved machinery, etc. 


The Federation contacted the com- 
pany at once, and after suggesting that 
the matter was a fit one for the NLRB, 
and with one or two slight references 
to the Wagner Act, four of the men 
were re-instated. The others had al- 
ready obtained employment elsewhere. 

Since that time the work of organ- 
izing has gone steadily forward. ‘The 
shop workers held their election Aug. 
10 and carried the shop two to one for 
the U.E.R.W.A. as their bargaining 
agent. 

The technical men are equally con- 
fident that next month the FAECT 


will be officially recognized as_ their 
agent for collective bargaining. 
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Youth Congress 
Is Optimistic 


Moet than 3,000,000 youth, organ- 
ized into trade unions and _ reli- 
gious, poltical and farm organizations, 
were represented by their delegates at 
the Model Congress of Youth, held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 2 to 5. 


Modeled after the nation’s congress at 
Washington, the major part of the 
work was done in joint committees, 
which held hearings on and discussed 
the bills in their 


fields, making recommendations to the 


various respective 


joint session of both houses for action. 
The work of the congress may be 
best summed up by the final pagraphs 
of the historical “Declaration of Rights 
of American Youth,” which was adopt- 
ed at the final joint session. It states: 


“The workers of hand and brain, 
the producers of our wealth, the 
builders of our country, are the deci- 
sive force with which all true friends 
of peace, freedom and progress 
must ally themselves. We recognize 
that we young people do not con- 
stitute a special social group, but 
that our problems and aspirations 
are intimately bound up with those 
of all the people. 


“We look at this country of ours. 
We love it dearly; we are its flesh 
and marrow. We have roamed its 
roads; we have camped in its moun- 
tains and forests; we have smelled 
its rich earth; we have tended its 
fields and dug its earthly treasures. 
We have toiled in it. Because we 
know it so well, we know that it 
could be a haven of peace, security 
and abundanc for all. 


“Therefore, We, the young peo- 
ple of America, reaffirm our right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. With confidence, we look 
forward to a better life, a larger 
liberty and freedom. To those ends 
we dedicate our lives, our intelli- 
gence and our unified strength.” 


Test Of Democracy 


“One test of a country’s democracy is 
the independence and vigor of its trade 
union movement. Any effort to employ 
Fascist techniques of limiting or de- 
stroying unionism wil] be bitterly oppo- 
sed by those who realize the great con- 
tributions of organized labor to Amer- 
ican life.” 

——-Prof. Colston E. Warne, 
Amherst College. 


Anti-Injunction 
League Launched 


ORE than 200 delegates of CIO 

and AF of L unions met August 9 
in Newark, N. J., to launch the New 
Jersey Anti-Injunction League, and 
adopted a constitution for the organi- 
zation. 

In addition to the delegates there 
were more than 300 visitors who heard 
outstanding labor leaders and progres- 
sives of New Jersey speak on the need 
of a drive to rid New Jersey of the 
anti-labor injunction plague. 

The conference was informed that 
seven central labor bodies of the state, 
including the largest, have applied for 
membership in the league. 


Jacob Bear, president of the Essex 
County Central Labor Union, pledged 
the full support of his organization 
for the league. 


CIO-A.F. of L. Unity 


Jack Carney, regional director of 
the CIO, said that “The Cio is willing 
to co-operate with the A. F. of L. in 
all matters that benefit labor.” 


Other speakers were Vincent J| 
Murphy, city labor councilman and 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor; Rev. Hamilton J. Garner of 
the Civil Liberties Union; Robert 
Parker of the International Labor 
Defense, and Harry Wendrich, presi- 
dent of the Anti-Injunction League. 


The League is planning a state con- 
vention at Trenton on the eve of the 
opening of the legislature in early Oc- 
tober. The delegation will press for 
adoption of the bill introduced by As- 
semblyman Leo Carlin patterned after 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 


Act. 
@ 


Scherer To Speak 


ARCEL SCHERER, national or- 

ganizational director, FAECT, 
will speak on “The Technical Man in 
His Relationship to Technological 
Progress” at the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the National Technical Associ- 
ation next month. 


The convention will be held at the 
School of Engineering and Architecture, 
Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., Sept. 3-4-5. Scherer will visit the 
convention in answer to an invitation 
extended the Federation by L. K. 
Downing, chairman of the program 
committee of the convention. 
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WPA-—THE SCRAPHEAP OR EXPANSION? 


ROM President Roosevelt, in his 

1936 campaign speech at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, came 
the words: “We have just begun to 
fight.” However, in June and July of 
this year the Administration ushered in 
a program of demobilizing the WPA 
by initially dismissing mere than 400,- 
000 people from the rolls throughout 
the country. And in response came the 
answer from the unemployed and WPA 
workers in defense of their welfare, 
“We, too, have just begun to fight.” 

The serious threat which the scrap- 
ping of WPA would mean to the liy- 
ing standards of the millions dependent 
upon it, and the subsequent hardships 
they would have to face leave them no 
alternative but to resist any lay-offs. 

That unemployment remains a major 
problem is readily attested by the re- 
cent appointment of a commission by 
the President to thoroughly survey the 
situation. Certainly no wholesale scrap- 
ping of the WPA could be justified in 
the face of such an expressed doubt as 
to whether improvement in employment 
is a reality. 

The mass job hunts conducted by the 
Workers Alliance in many cities has 
furnished additional proof that indus- 
try is not yet willing or able to assume 
responsibility for taking on vast num- 
bers of unemployed. 


While Mr. Hopkins glibly talks 
about workers voluntarily leaving the 
WPA, the fact remains that the ma- 
jority forced off the WPA since its 
peak were forced off without any con- 
sideration begin given as to their pos- 
sible employment elsewhere. It becomes 
quite evident that the sole aim behind 
the WPA reduction is an “attempt to 
“balance the budget,” and that it is be- 
ing done at the expense of those who 
can least afford it and who are the most 
poorly equipped to fight for their equity. 
In view of this, it is obvious to any un- 
biased observer that the welfare of mil- 
lions of people demands that, so long 
as the need exists, WPA MUST GO 
ON. Y: 

Experience has taught the WPA 
workers that such demands are only 
won through organized, concerted ac- 
tion. It was precisely as a result of the 
mass organized protest staged recently 
in Washington, D. C., in which our 
own WPA section participated, that 
the President’s office announced on 
August 24 that there would be no con- 
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tinuance of lay-offs. 

When it is considered that about 
300,000 more WPA _ workers were 
slated to go by October, it should be 
quite evident that organized action has 
won a major victory in halting further 
dismissals. 

One of the objectives of the unem- 
ployed and WPA workers in their 
march to Washington was to get Con- 
gress to act favorably on the Schwellen- 
bach-Allen Resolution. This Resolution 
calls for no lay-offs of any individual 
until such time as he obtains a job in 
industry. With this established as a 
congressional policy, the WPA could 
immediately initiate the re-instatement 
of all dismissed WPA workers who 
have thus far been unable to obtain 
other jobs. 

Although Congress adjourned post- 
haste just as the WPA marchers filed 
in from all points of the country, the 
passing of the Schwellenbach-Allen 
Resolution, along with other needs of 
the people, remain pressing problems. 
Our efforts should now be concentrated 
on getting the President and Congres- 
sional majority leaders, Senator Berk- 
ley and Representative Rayburn, to call 
a special session of Congress in which 
the Schwellenbach-Allen Resolution 
becomes “Afust” legislation. 


Already a majority of Senators and 
a mear-majority of Representatives 
have pledged to support the Resolution. 
Even the President’s announced policy 
of no more lay-offs, which was a victory 
for the WPA marchers, typifies support 
of the Schwellenbach-Allen Resolution. 

This victory, however, was only the 
first step in the unemployment program 
of organized labor, which calls for the 
continuance of the WPA and its ex- 
pansion to provide jobs for all unem- 
ployed. 

Such a program deserves the full 
support of all technical men, especially 
those in private industry, who know 
only too well the depressing effects 
which an over-glutted technical market 
has on their own wage standards. 

Many attempts have been made to 
characterize the work of the WPA as 
“boondoggling,” “less than worthless,” 
etc., etc. The most effective answer to 
these outright calumnies rests in the re- 
cent report of the New York WPA 
administrator, Colonel Brehan Somer- 
vell, in which he has outlined the com- 
pletion of numerous construction jobs 


that have fulfilled vital needs of the 
community. 

We, as technical people, have urged 
and fought from the very inception of 
the WPA for the ulilization of a con- 
struction program that would fulfill the 
social needs of our times. Now, after 
two years of the WPA, in which time 
only the outline of a public works pro- 
gram makes its appearance, we look 
with pride to the fact that the con- 
struction program we urged has fur- 
nished the most tangible results from 
the WPA. These must be continued. 

We sincerely believe that the best 
way to continue the WPA is by its 
expansion into a permanent public 
works program. Today there exists a 
genuine need for a huge social public 
works program and, as technicians, we 
are only too conscious of the fact that 
this vital social need exists alongside 
the available forces for carrying it 
through to a successful conclusion. 

August 26 the Public Works Ad- 
ministration housing experts issued the 
statement that a minimum housing need 
of one million new homes faces the 
country. Such needs as housing, soil 
conversation, flood control, educational 
and cultural institutions, etc., are na- 
tional problems which can be adequate- 
ly solved by a permanent federal public 
works program that would at the same 
time liquidate our unemployment pro- 
gram. 
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New Name 
For ARTA 


THE name of the American Radio 

Telegraphers Association has been . 
changed to the American Communica- 
tions Association, to indicate the en- 
larged field it has undertaken to union- 
ize. 

Employees at marine coastal stations 
receiving and transmitting messages to 
and from ships at sea, and those in the 
airways service, as well as all types of 
workers at broadcasting stations, exclu- 
sive of speakers, actors and other per- 
formers, will be included in the juris- 
diction of the union in the radio field. 

In the telephone industry, all em- 
ployes working on phone operations, ex- 
cept production workers, will come 
under the jurisdiction of the communi- 
cations union. Telephone girls, matrons, 
porters, and other miscellaneous work- 
ers are included. 
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Wages Lag Behind, Business Gains 


HE accompanying facts and figures 

were taken from the National City 
Bank’s financial reports of August this 
year. 

The Half Year's Profits. 

“For the first six months there was 
a gain of 36.0 per cent (net profits). A 
tabulation of 315 leading companies 
shows combined profits of approximately 
$758,000,000 against $557,000,000 for 
the same companies last year.” 


Industrial Corporation Profits for the 
First Half Year 


Industry. *Net profits Per cent 

1936. 1937. Increase. 
Building materials... 6,652 13,206 98.5 
CHEMICALS eecrsersrsessneros 72,081 83,953 16.5 

Flectrical equipment.....29,239 46,964 60.6 

Iron and Steel: 

U..S. Steel 16,239 64,735 298.6 
Other ..cc..s 22,457 56,457 164.8 
Paper Products 2,647 9.159 246.0 
Petroleum 47,579 61.3 
Railway Equipment... 7 297 18,258 150,2 


*Half-year; in thousands of dollars. 


What of Salaries? 


Despite these phenomenal increases 
in net profits, the technical employes 
have small benefits to show. The Na- 
tional City Bank does not publish 
figures of increases in salaries, or in- 
dicate reductions in working hours for 
technical employes. The answer is, 
there haven’t been any! 

Our general estimate would show 
alongside Net Profits Increase 36%, 
a cross salaries increase at the most of 
1/10 of that, perhaps a 3.6% increase, 
and allowing for increases in food 
prices, higher rents and so forth, the 
increase in real wages is negligible. 


r) 
33% of Workers get $1,250 Annually 


“The annual income of a third of 
all industrial workers in the United 
States was less than $1,2500.” This 
was the declaration of Isador Lubin, 
head of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, testifying before the 
joint congressional committee hearings 
on the Black-Connery minimum wages 
and maximum hours bill. (New York 
Times, June 8, 1937.) 

Lubin also reported that on the basis 
of a sampling study of 330,000 indus- 
trial wage earners in principal cities, 
20 per cent of those in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles ‘‘earned 
less than $1,250 a year.” 

Contrast this low annual income of 
$1,250 with the cost of the “minimum 
health and decency” family budget 
worked out by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and figured on 
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the basis of retail prices in December, 


1936: 
City. Minimum 
Budget 
New? York: City 3c .3 ceca - $1,825 
Brooklyn, INS OY. «scsi 1,919 
Schenectady: "N.. Y.-.22028- 1,742 
Rochester Ns Ys. s.cGue ese 1,914 
Chicago. Wl. . 32 «casera 1,971 
San Francisco, “Calif.” . 2. <!. 2,169 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 2,115 
Reading Pas “sa... baa 1,809 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........ 2,092 


Destitution to which families on re- 
lief are driven is clear when the an- 
nual incomes of employed industrial 
workers fall so far below the amount 
necessary for even the low “minimum 
health and decency” standard. 


® 
BUYING POWER DEFLATED 


The cost of labor is 41 per cent less 
than in 1920! That’s not the claim of 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
an ultra-conservative research organiza- 
tion in New York City. _ 

“The cost of labor depends not only 
upon wage rates, but upon productivity 
per man hour,” the institute points out, 
and then announces that in 1936 Amer- 
ican workers were producing, per man 
per hour, approximately 71 per cent 
more than they produced in 1920. 

Unless we do something about it, this 
failure of wages to keep up with pro- 
ducing power will inevitably lead to 
disaster, because record production can- 
not continue unless the masses of our 
people have sufficient buying power to 
purchase the things produced. That 
simple truth cannot be stated too fre- 
quently, or too emphatically.—Lador. 


NO VIOLENCE HERE 


A little bit of violence goes a long 
way in newspaper columns, while a lot 
of peaceful progress gets no mention 
at all. 

Most CIO strikes are conducted in 
such a peaceful and orderly fashion that 
no one ever hears of them unless he lives 
in the community where they occur. 
Consider this tribute from Mayor Clare 
W. H. Bangs, of Huntington, Ind.: “I 
want to take this occasion to commend 
the CIO organizers who have been or- 
ganizing industries in the city of Hunt- 
ington,” he writes to Director John 
Brophy of the CIO. 


An eighteen-day strike at the Cas- 
well-Runyan plant “was concluded with 
a decided victory for the union,” he 
says. “The strike was conducted with- 
out a single incident, and without po- 
lice being present or called at any time. 


“The ten-day strike against the As- 
bestos Manufacturing Company by the 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica was also conducted without any dis- 
turbance and without the police being 
called at any time.” 


(Continued from page 4) 

Freedom of assembly is not protected 
against the states unless the assembly 
is for the purpose of petitioning the fed- 
eral government or, possibly, held in 
connection with a federal election. 
(Presser vs. Illinois, 116 US Rep 252- 
269). 


The right to vote is not protected by 
the Constitution, nor, the Court has 
held, by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
(Minor vs. Happersett, 88 US 162). 
The Fifteenth Amendment forbids dis- 
crimination for race, color or previous 
condition of servitude, but this, as is 
well known, is easily circumvented. 
The Court has held that a state may 
determine that only property holders 
may vote, or it may set any other quali- 
fication not specifically forbidden by the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 


And it should be remembered that, 
even as regards those few rights re- 
maining under the protection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Court has 
forbidden Congress to enforce them 
against individuals. Thus Congress may 
prevent the states from formally abro- 
gating the liberties guaranteed, but if 
the Ku Klux Klan or a similar organ- 
ization infringe these rights by vigi- 
lante action and the state refuses to act, 
Congress is powerless. 


The record shows that we cannot 
depend on the Court to protect our lib- 
erty. Now, as in the past, the political 
action of a free people is the best de- 
fense against oppression. 


N. Y. U. Announces Courses 

The New York University School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, at Bryant 
Park Center, 1071 Sixth Avenue, an- 
nounces courses in housing and in prep- 
aration for the examinations for license 
of architect. Registration begins Mon- 
day, Sept. 13. First class meets Sept. 
23. 


LABOR'S GROWTH 
DRAMATIZED IN 
PHOTO-HISTORY 


PHOTO-HISTORY is the new 
quarterly photo-magazine that scored a 
sell-out when it first appeared on the 
stands last April. Its unique treatment 
of important current news brought such 
wide and immediate response as to en- 
able a reduction in price from 35 to 25 
cents a copy and to cause a 50% in- 
crease in press-run. By devoting an en- 
tire issue to one subject and by means of 
its elaborately illustrated and carefully 
documented pages PHOTO - HISTO- 
RY gives the full meaning of today’s 
headlines and an understanding of the 
historic forces producing them as can no 
other news medium. It combines the 
swift action of the news-reel the verbal 
punch of the head-line writer with the 
balanced judgment and perspective of 
the historian and social scientist. The 
result is as important as it is exciting, as 
accurate as it is dramatic. 

In PHOTO-HISTORY, No.2, the 
camera’s eye is trained on the most im- 
portant event of the domestic scene,— 
the revitalization of the American La- 
bor movement and its entrance into the 
great mass production industries. And 
more than that,—for the first time we 
have a complete picture history of the 
labor movement. 

LABOR’S CHALLENGE takes its 
reader through more than 100 years of 
the continuing struggle for economic 
justice. Old engraved illustrations from 
musty magazine files and the headlines 
of another day combine with up-to-the- 
minute photos taken by cameramen on 
today’s labor fronts and the latest news- 
flashes to tell this stirring story. The 
pictures are supplemented in each case 
by pithy captions and a smoothly flow- 
ing informative text. After laying down 
this 64 page magazine one has covered 
ground that would ordinarily require a 
volume fully four times the length. 

Worthy of particular note is the 
editor’s careful attention to the social 
and economic background of each phase 
of the labor movement. Through the 
medium of pictures we see first of all 
how independent craftsmen became de- 
pendent wage earners, how the factory 
system was born, how for a long period 
the open frontier and cheap land repre- 
sented a constant threat to the employ- 
er’s profits, and how this was overcome 
first by the importation of indentured 
and slave labor and later of “free” 
workers at satisfactory cut-throat rates. 
We see the rapid spread of industry 
across the continent and its equally rapid 


“Take a letter to the C. I. 0.” 
“Yes, sir, what shall I say?” 
“Same as yesterday—tell ’em to break a leg.” 


concentration into the hands of a few 
mighty overlords. It is against this back- 
ground, dramatically high-lighted, that 
the story of the labor movement un- 
furls. 

The first early trade unions fighting 
against “conspiracy” laws and for equal- 
ity of rights in education. The meteoric 
rise and fall of the Molly Maguires 
and the Knights of Labor in the great 
upheavals of the 1870’s. The slow cau- 
tious rise to power of the craft unions 
organized about the A F of L, secure 
for their moment in the relative safety 
of skilled jobs. The increasing bank- 
ruptcy of craft unionism in the post-war 
years of mass production and the con- 
sequent necessity of new patterns of 
unionism to suit the changed face of 
American society. Out of this necessity 
the reader is shown the birth of the 
CIO, and in the light of this necessity 
LABOR’S CHALLENGE surveys the 
drama of today’s headlines. 

Finally, an added feature to this 
number are articles signed by persons 
prominent in their several fields of 


activity. Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York writes on the meaning of 
industrial democracy. Labor economist 
John T. Bobbitt deals with the signific- 
ance of the closing of the frontier. The 
well-known labor journalist Mary 
Heaton Vorse, and Meyer Levin, nov- 
elist and movie critic, supply eye-witness 
accounts of Girdlerism in action. And 
Edward Levinson, labor editor of the 
New York Post, surveys the accom- 
plishments of the CIO to date and 
estimates not only its future but that 
of the labor movement as a whole. 

Sidney Hillman says “Labor’s Chal- 
lenge” is so good that no one who is 
interested or who wants others to be- 
come interested in the Labor Movement 
can afford to miss it...” 

“Tabor’s Challenge” is available at 
the Union office and at membership 
meetings. Be sure to get a copy. If your 
Union has not yet obtained copies, ask 
your officials to communicate with 
PHOTO-HISTORY, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 
2-8610, for special bundle ordes prices. 
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Campaign of Labor Hating Brews 


By COLSTON E. WARNE 


Professor of Economics, Amherst College; President, Consumers Union 


Reprinted by permission from The Guild Reporter 


Ten years ago the prevailing press 
opinion was that American labor had 
no desire to organize. Studies were ex- 
tensively quoted to the effect that union- 
ists formed but a negligible portion of 
the work force and that such unions as 
there were had been declining, thanks 
to craft obsolence. 

Today labor is on the march. Under 
the stimulus of the CIO, collective bar- 
gaining efforts are developing with a 
rapidity which has astounded the mos* 
optimistic union advocates. The major 
producing industries have, almost with- 
out exception, been compelled to give a 
foothold of the new unionism. Even the 
South has been introduced to labor 
organizers. The upsurge was not man- 
ufactured to specifications by John L. 
Lewis. It is rather an effort of a mass 
membership to secure specific gains in 
wages, hours and working conditions 
through collective bargaining. 

Many of us, watching this new and 
somewhat precarious growth, have 
wondered how enduring it will be. We 
have been aware of the unseasoned 
leadership in the new industrial unions. 
We are disturbed by the fratricidal 
strife. But, most of all, we have won- 
dered whether the new unions can with- 
stand the intense press-manufactured 
hatred, once it advances in full fury 
against labor organization. For one, I 
think it can. I do, however, feel that 
the union movement should be on its 
guard against the “hate campaign” now 
being generated in open shop circles. 

America has had many “hate cam- 
paigns” against unions. Many of them 
have been successful. Let us review a 
few of these from earlier chapters in 
American labor history. In 1886 the 
great drive of the then-vigorous Knights 
of Labor was climaxed by the “Hay- 
market Massacre’ which the press 
whipped into a mass hysteria intended 
to undermine the Knights. At that 
time the Knights were gaining ground. 
They demanded the eight-hour day, col- 
lective bargaining and welfare legisla- 
tion. On the fringe of the movement 
was a small group of anarchists making 
a considerable per capita noise. When, 
on May 4, 1886, Chicago police broke 
up a strike protest meeting led by an- 
archists, seven policemen and four civil- 
ians were killed. Thanks to the press, 
the effect upon the Knights of Labor 
was devastating. 
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* * * 


Homestead in 1892 was another 
chapter of the same sort. Henry C. 
Frick had set out, under Carnegie’s 
orders, to break unionism in_ steel 
through the use of armed Pinkerton 
thugs. A battle ensued on the Monon- 
gahela River in which the strikebreakers 
were routed. The state brought in its 
troops, the press started its anti-union 
clamor and, when Berkman, an anarch- 
ist, shot Frick, the union was virtually 
desroyed in the subsequent uproar. This 
defeat, Professor Norman Ware sug- 
gests, “decreed that the new capitalism, 
the most powerful obligarchy that the 
country had ever seen, would be checked 
by no man or body of men whatsoever.” 

In 1893 Grover Cleveland broke the 
challenge of the American Railway 
Union in the Pullman strike by the first 
widespread use of the injunction. “Cle- 
veland was congratulated by the press 
and the Senate and Debs (leader of the 
strike) was denounced as a mob leader. 
But the fact is that the riotings in the 
Chicago district, with one exception, 
occured after the troops had been sent 
in and that Cleveland instead of saving 
Chicago from disaster had actually 
precipitated it.” 

The upsurge of unionism in 1919— 
1920 furnishes another illustration of 
the power of the press. The American 
Federation of Labor had supported the 
war, with the result that Samuel Gom- 
pers was hailed as a patriot. But when, 
at the close of the war, the steel work- 
ers’ union, affiliated with the Federa- 
tion, sought to introduce industrial 
democracy in steel, resistance was im- 
mediate. “The press of practically the 
entire country was against the strike,” 
says Louis Adamic. It either printed no 
news about police brutality or termed 
the movement Bolshevik and un-Ameri- 
can. “The strike has failed,” “Back to 
work,” were slogans which found their 
way not only in advertising columns 
but in editorials. The strikers’ demands 
for an eight instead of a twelve-hour 
day were soft-pedaled. 

Such campaigns of press distortion 
appear whenever union movements be- 
come sufficiently menacing to substantial 
corporations. Many signs are evident 
that one is now being launched. The 
Liberty Leaguers, silenced last Novem- 
ber, are becoming more vocal. John L. 
Lfwis is being portrayed as a would-be 


Hitler. The CIO is caricatured as a 
contract-breaker, an irresponsible or- 
ganization which enjoys rioting, the 
destruction of property and the disturb- 
ing of peace. 

x * * 

It is difficult to predict the lines 
which this campaign will follow. One 
may, however, suggest the following as 
probable future steps intended to break 
the force of the present union drive: 

1. Picture the union leadership as 
corrupt and dictatorial, and air all the 
vices that can be discovered in CIO 
circles, while soft-pedaling its virtues. 

2. Picture the organizers as “reds”, 
undermining American institutions. 
List all of those who are, or might be, 
Communists or Socialists. Prepare pam- 
phlets to show that the steel, textile and 
auto campaigns were inspired by Mos- 
cow. 

3. Show how other countries have 
harnessed unionism and suggest the 
same for the United States. Distort 
the meaning of the British Trade Union 
Act and ask that all unions be incorpor- 
ated and limited in their ability to 
strike. 

4. Play up all acts of violence and 
lay the blame on unionists. If no vio- 
lence may be found, create some. 

5. Await the first opportunity when 
business slackens, to break away from 
union contracts, and in preparation for 
this time point out as often as possible 
cases where unionism has driven a fac- 
tory out of town. 

6. Spread the psychology of union de- 
feat by emphasizing any organizational 
failures, while giving little space to 
settlements and satisfactory collective 
bargaining arrangements. 

7. Discredit union political activity, 
especially the formation of a labor 
party by showing this to be un-Ameri- 
can, a Communist effort to gain control 
of our political institutions. 

These and other methods will un- 
doubtedly be applied in months to come. 
American unions have yet to meet the 
full barrage laid down by our royalists. 
At the moment the holding of a union 
card is in many circles respectable. This 
condition is not likely to continue. The 
union movement must seek to build its 
own press, develop its own radio, launch 
its own education movement so that its 
members will not fall victim to future 
campaigns aiming at its destruction. 


